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Pound 
up to the 
Mark ? 


There is no case for devaluing 
sterling, and every need to make 
the currency and the economy 
strong. But would consideration 
of a system of wider exchange 


margins in Europe be inconsistent 
with this ? 


War without Suicide 


Americans are discussing whether atomic 
wars can be kept small by agreement 
with the Soviet. (page 615) 


FOUNDED 1843 ONE SHILLING 


Syria Moves Left 


Moscow’s bid to outflank Nato and drive a wedge into the 
Baghdad Pact area is worrying Syria’s neighbours as well 
as the West. (page 597) 


The Cost of Building High 


As more and more blocks of flats go up, so does the cost 
of dwellings. And flats are considerably more expensive 
to build in Britain than abroad. (page 631) 


Expulsion from the Garden? 


Whether Covent Garden should remain at Covent Garden 
is a ticklish question in which interests and tradition are 
ranged against efficiency. (page 599) 


Records in Wool Textiles 


The British wool textile industry has a good record of 
profits, and will probably keep it. (page 629) 


From spQr to SPUG 


On first looking into a new dictionary of abbreviations, 
fantastic planets swim into one’s ken. (page 611) 
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Have|you|thought about 
AIR FREIGHTING 


to and from Europe ? 


HERE ARE EIGHT REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
Transit time cut from days to hours. 
Packing costs cut by up to 95%. 
Lower insurance rates. 


Special cheap rates for many products. 





No warehousing or stock piling. 
Negligible losses through breakage, theft or exposure. 
More markets within easy reach. 


A quicker return on your capital. 








Some or all of these reasons apply to your overseas trading. 
For detailed information on how to make the best use of 
BEA Air Freight Services, consult your Forwarding Agent, 
or nearest BEA Office. Or write to this address: BEA Air Cargo 
Depot, Waterloo Air Terminal, York Road, London, 8.E.1. 
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from plan to plant 


A capable team of designers, engineers and crafts- 





men, strengthened by modern structural and mechanical 
engineering shops, drop forges and iron and steel 
foundries, provide Head Wrightson with unrivalled 
experience for the solution of engineering problems 
throughout the World. In many branches of industry 
and especially in the winning and processing of oil, 
coal and metals, Head Wrightson offers a complete 


service from plan to plant. 














. . « For the past twenty years, 
§ every Head Wrightson advertise- 
D weent has been identified by the 
silhouetted frieze, each section 
of which symbolizes an aspect 


of its activities. The section 


shown here refers to Refinery 


and Petroleum Chemical Plant. 








The example in the photograph 
shows a gas separation unit at 
the Shell Chemical Plant at 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 










A Shell photograph 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON:C°L? 


THORNABY-ON-TEES - STOCKTON-ON-TEES - MIDDLESBROUGH - LONDON - JOHANNESBURG « TORONTO - SYDNEY - CALCUTTA 
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MANCHESTER 


to and from 


MONTREAL 
CANADIAN & U.S. LAKE PORTS 
NORTH & SOUTH 


ATLANTIC PORTS 


For Rates and Sailings write or *phone: 


Manchester liners 


LIMITED 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2 
Phone: BLAckfriars 1641 DEAnsgate 8383 (8 lines) 


Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Ltd. 
London Agents: Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 
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OIL INDUSTRY | 


Oil valves, which control in all 


Or e anizing Space . Stages of its preparation and distri- 


bution a product that has become 
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indispensable to man, are designed to 
: meet conditions which are probably 
For hifficiency the most severe of any industry and 
accordingly a very high standard 
Bee Zee Wood Shelving Units provide— 
Efficiency through economy: 


wood shelving reduces breakage, limits condensation and 
prevents corrosion. 

Efficiency through simplicity: 

can be erected simply and quickly ...no tools required. a : ‘ . , 
Efficiency through flexibility: oa pumping stations, in refineries and 
permit unlimited alterations and additions after erection. ‘ i! to storage tanks. 


Innumerable “Glenfield”  Stuice 
Valves for oil are controlling the 
flow of oil in pipe-lines, in boosting 


Write for complete information to— 


BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 


Langham House 308 Regent Street London W1 iii 7 ee a in KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND 
Telephone: Langham 2455 TO B.S.S. 1414/1949 aaa 
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problems in management: 








Maintaining quality of product 





























Quality control can be a difficult problem in 
manufacturing. Or it can be a routine opera- 
tion that causes little or no concern. Your own 
quality control depends upon the uniform 
quality of the material you purchase from 
others. Dow latex is a good example. 


Manufacturers know that every can of paint 
must be of consistently high quality. Dow 
makes certain they can depend on uniformity 
of the basic material — latex. 


Continuous batch testing with the latest scien- 
tific equipment is just one of the many ways 
in which Dow assures dependable quality. This 
uniformity has helped latex claim much of the 
credit for the rapid increase in paint sales. 
Painters like it because it’s fast and easy to 
apply, has beauty, wears well and is easily 
washed. 


Whether you are using latex in the manufac- 
ture of paint, paper or textiles, make sure your 
high standards are maintained. Get in touch 
with your local Dow representative or the 
nearest Dow branch office for your latex re- 
quirements. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., Garrard House 
31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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World’s finest airliners...Britannias, DC-7Cs and Stratocruisers 


Here drawn up on the tarmac at London Airport are airliners 
belonging to the three most splendid fleets in the world —all of 
them B.O.A.C.! 


The revolutionary B.O.A.C. Britannia (right) has already won 
universal acclaim as the world’s fastest, smoothest and most 
spacious jet-prop airliner. On the left of the picture, you see 
B.O.A.C.’s fast new DC-7C, first airliner to link the Old World 
with the New by regular non-stop flights. In the centre is the 
famous B.0.A.C. double-deck Stratocruiser — now sumptuously 
re-equipped to offer vou such spaciousness and luxury as 
never before. Always fly B.O.A.C. — world leader in air travel! 


BRITANNIA services to South Africa, Aden, the East and Australia, 
Hong Kong and Japan; soon to U.S.A. 


Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH S.A.A.,y 


pc-7c services to New York, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Chicago and Montreal. 

STRATOCRUISER “‘ Monarch ” services London-New York direct. 
Other services to Canada; to Bermuda, Bahamas and the 
Caribbean; also to West Africa. 


Consult your local Travel Agent, or any office of British European 
Airways, our General Sales Agents. 


air travel 
takes good care of you 


C.A.A., QANTAS AND TEAL 


| 


| 
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Pound up to the Mark? 


the pound. The talk across the Channel is that the pound will 

be devalued ; on this side, that the German mark will be revalued. 
The air is thick with technical arguments and with official denials, to be 
discounted according to taste, that London will move, or Bonn will 
move. These are matters, like war and the soldiers, too serious to be 
left solely to the technicians. The ordinary man in this country is mysti- 
fied on two counts. First, he thinks it incongruous that there should 


Nine po in the odd year has again brought serious pressure on 


be talk of the possibility of devaluation of the pound when Britain, and 


probably the sterling area as a whole, are paying their way with the 
rest of the world. Secondly, he feels that the speculative rush into the 
mark argues not merely that the mark is relatively cheap against 
other European currencies (as indeed it is) but also that its undervalua- 
tion follows in some part from a reluctance by the German authorities 
to ease the stern course of policies that have brought the German economy 
such external strength and such internal discipline. 

There is always a danger that public discussion about exchange rates 
may be misunderstood. Let it be said, then, at the outset, that the majority 
of thinking people in this country would regard a devaluation of the 
pound against the dollar and the D-mark as a wanton act ; it would be 
rightly interpreted as an act of abnegation, abandoning all hope of 
wringing some of the inflation out of the British economy. The cheapen- 
ing of the rate would not do the bulk of our exports any good, and it 
would increase the cost of many essential imports. But the real calamity 
would be that foreigners who hold sterling in the course of trade would 
have been twice bitten within eight years and they would certainly 
become thrice shy for ever. That unquestionably is the attitude of the - 
British authorities. They are prepared to defend sterling against a 1949- 
type devaluation to the last ditch—and the ditch is still three and a half 
thousand million dollars distant. Of course, British economic policy has 
been equivocal and still is ; certainly, the reserves are too low for any 
comfort. But these are not the focal points of the speculative rush out 
of sterling. There has been a speculative rush out of other currencies 
too—the Dutch guilder among them—and the franc, after its unorthodox 
devaluation, looks no healthier. 

The root of present troubles is that Germany is running a large sur- 
plus with the outside world; this surplus seems bound to continue 
unless counter action is taken, and it is sucking more foreign exchange 
into Germany than other European countries can afford. To British 
eyes, this situation could be cured by one of three measures, or by a 
combination of them. First, discriminatory restrictions could be imposed 
on imports of German goods, analogous to those now imposed on imports 
of dollar goods ; this is a remedy that neither Germany nor Britain nor 
any other major trading country would really wish to see adopted. 
Secondly, the mark could be up-valued, making it more expensive for 
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foreigners to buy German goods and cheaper for Ger- 
mans to buy foreign goods ; the belief that this may 
happen has caused speculators to hurry out of sterling 
into marks in hope of a profit. Thirdly, the Germans 
could reduce their present rate of export surplus by 
consuming more of their substance at home—through 
lower interest rates, higher wages and higher social 
expenditures ; the trouble is that such a remedy would 
threaten the Germans with some internal price infla- 
tion, from which they recoil as from the plague. 


would be comfortable for Britain, and for other 
European countries that are paying gold and dollars 
to Germany, if the new German government that is 
returned after the elections on September 15th would 
up-value the mark. But that can certainly not be 
assumed. The present assertion at Bonn is that the 
mark is undervalued only in relation to sterling and 
other soft currencies, not—on the long term, at any 
rate—in relation to the dollar. This is, after all, an 
understandable view. Which is preferable in the present 
political and economic state of the world: a bank 
account in Germany or one in New York ? 

Dr Adenauer’s Economics Minister has been pro- 
pounding two policies in preference to an up-valuation 
of the mark ; the Germans are apt to regard these two 
policies as joint runners from the same stable, but they 
should be regarded as strict alternatives. The Germans’ 
first proposal is that there should be a fundamental re- 
alignment of world exchange rates ; by this they seem to 
mean that the dollar and the mark should retain their 
present gold parities, but that sterling and most other 
currencies should be devalued. Their second sugges- 
tion is that, partly as a prelude to such realignment, 
European exchange rates should be set free to float 
within wider limits than the present pegged margins 
of under 14 per cent—which maintain the minimum 
dollar rate for the pound sterling, for instance, at $2.78 
and its ceiling rate at $2.82. 

What policy should Britain adopt if these incon- 
venient views are still held by whatever govern- 
ment represents Germany at the end-September 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund? The 
decision is still a contingent one. Germany by then 
might have a prospect of a government of a complexion 
that could cause us less economic trouble ; indeed the 
German party leaders might even be desperately 
coalition-hunting at the time of the IMF meeting. But 
policy for the pound should be ready for all contin- 
gencies. 

The worst possible course for Britain, as we have 
emphasised, would be to allow a devaluation of the 
pound, even together with virtually every other currency 
except the D-mark, to a lower fixed parity against the 
dollar. The second worst course for sterling, however, 
would be for matters to remain as they are now, even 
after the IMF meeting. This is a much more likely 
contingency at the moment than actual devaluation. 
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If no agreement is reached with the Germans at the 
IMF, or if there is merely agreement to hold further 
consultations later, then the speculator across the 
exchanges will retain his present tempting option. 
He will be left with the feeling that the mark 
may still eventually be upvalued, in terms of other 
European currencies; he will have every incentive 
to sell other European currencies in order to 
get into marks, and sterling is the European 
currency of which there is most about to sell. The 
temptation will be all the greater because even if the 
bears of sterling proved completely wrong—even if 
exchanges moved precisely the other way—the present 
fixing of European currencies within a less than 14 per 
cent margin means that the speculator could lose very 
little of his money. 

There remains, then, the third course, which would 
be to reach agreement with the rest of Western Europe, 
and with the IMF’s concurrence, to allow European 
exchange rates to float within wider margins than the 
present 14 per cent. This is a course which the British 
Government once favoured, in the days of Mr Butler’s 
Chancellorship when policy was that everything possible 
should be done to reduce exchange restrictions even 
at the cost of flexible exchange rates. It is true that 
these earlier proposals had a poor reception, but that 
fact alone is not enough to discredit them. It has been 
said that floating exchange rates in Europe would be a 
trader’s purgatory and a-speculator’s paradise. As far 
as traders are concerned there might be some incon- 
venience (although experience with the floating Cana- 
dian dollar has not suggested that it is very great) ; as 
far as speculators are concerned, the charge is the 
reverse of true. If the margin of permitted fluctuation 
for currencies were widened to, say, 10 per cent, the 
initial tendency would be for the mark to float to the 
top of the range, and for some other European cur- 
rencies to float nearer to the bottom of it. But the bears 
of these other currencies would then run the risk of 
losing 10 per cent of their money, and this should help 
to keep them in check. 


YHE real objection in London to thinking about—let 
z alone talking about—the possibility of a widening 
of exchange margins is presumably the fear that sterling 
would be one of those currencies whose initial move- 
ment would be downward ; and that this would be a 
blow to foreign confidence in the pound. But that 
prompts two reflections. The first is whether some deal 
could not be mooted with the Germans whereby the 
mark would float within a 5 or Io per cent margin 
around a centre rate, say, 10 per cent higher than now, 
while other European currencies floated within a § or 10 
per cent margin around present centre rates. If the mark 
persisted in its recent strength, the effect would be 
that of a half-way house between present German and 
British viewpoints ; there would be a small appreciation 
of the mark against the dollar and a small floating 
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devaluation of other European currencies. But it is a 
reasonable guess—which would be made more reason- 
able by a firm internal economic policy in Britain— 
that in such circumstances the initial movement of 
sterling, against all currencies except the mark, would 
actually be upwards. If the mark were tucked away in 
another exchange range, sterling would deserve to be 
above its present floor rate of $2.78. 

The second pont to ponder, even if such a deal could 
not be arranged, is what is really meant by the prevalent 
British fear about a widening of exchange margins: 
the fear that if sterling were initially to float to a slightly 
lower rate under such a regime, then everybody would 
assume that this was a prelude to its floating lower still. 
This merely amounts to another way of saying that a 
concerted widening of European exchange margins 
could not be a substitute for an effective internal 
economic policy, especially for resistance to wage 
claims. If foreigners think that British economic policy 
is going to be weak, sterling will gradually lose its status 
as a banking currency in any event ; a main argument for 
wider margins is that, in certain circumstances, the 
prospect of appreciation might help more funds to 
London if some foreigners became convinced that 
internal policy was going to be strong. 


597 
Provided that no new scarecrows are aroused in 
Britain—for instance at the Trades Union Congress 
the week after next—the odds are in favour of the 
present storm-centre in European exchanges passing 
over. A new German government after September 15th 
may do what most of the rest of Europe wants. 
Even if it does not, the speculation against sterl- 
ing may abate, because the greater part of it 
has clearly been an illogical side-effect of speculation 
in favour of the mark ; working balances in sterling 
must now be too low for some European traders’ com- 
fort. But it would be a pity to allow traditional reti- 
cence in talking about exchange rates to swamp all 
public discussion of the proper policy to prepare against 
contingencies. In their preparations, the British authori- 
ties have their basic attitude right: there must be no 
straight devaluation of the pound. But if they think 
that a widening of exchange rate margins would be 
nearly as bad as a straight devaluation, despite the extra 
handle it would give for controlling speculators, and that 
the present system of absorbing market pressures at a 
rigidly fixed rate is a preferable burden, they must be 
prepared to take stiff internal measures to make that 
burden supportable. They would have to move fast. 
The next crisis will be too late. 


Syria Moves Left 


Certain Middle Eastern states are as interested 
as the western powers in countering the 
possibility of a communist Syria. Close Syrian 
ties with the Soviet Union could make Arab 
neutralism difficult. 


of the promotion of the communist Colonel 

(now General) Afif Bizri to be commander-in- 
chief of the Syrian army has caused worry in the west. 
Alarmist headlines abounded ; Mr Dulles hurried back 
to Washington from Duck Island to confer with Mr 
Eisenhower and the British ambassador ; oil shares fell 
sharply ; Washington protested in Damascus against 
the state of semi-siege in which the American embassy 
there had been placed. 

Yet the consternation in political circles is not so 
great as that bred by the Egyptian arms deal in 1955. 
Until that September, westerners had complacently 
assumed that Arabs would always turn west for aid, 
including military aid. Today, the risk that they will 
not is accepted. From that acceptance ought to stem 
a technique for preventing them from turning east ; 
Washington has bent money and brains to evolving a 
technique, and has produced the Eisenhower doctrine 
—handsome presents for all who pledge themselves 


N oi the deal between Syria and Russia and 


to oppose communism. The doctrine, assisted by 
some Egyptian excesses, succeeded beyond expectation 
in Jordan in May and at the Lebanese elections in 
June. But where it fails to tempt, as it has failed 
in Syria, is there no gambit to substitute for it? Or 
must the Nato and Baghdad Pact states sit by while 
an immediate neighbour sips the Soviet brew, simply 
hoping that the Syrians will not like the taste ? The 
problem confronts Baghdad, Ankara and London, as 
well as Washington. 

Syria, while professing “ positive neutralism ” and 
an equal distaste for all great powers, has been slipping 
leftward for some time, for reasons that have become 
commonplace ; one is the failure of parliamentary 
democracy in the Arab states. Syrian politicians, 
carried this way and that by considerations now of 
personal expediency, now of regional loyalty, now of 
funk, have made of it such an especial fiasco that the 
country spent the five years 1949-54 under military 
dictatorship, and may now repeat the experiment. 
For the army is the only tried alternative to an ineffec- 
tual parliament, and if—as in Egypt—the age-group 
that seizes the helm consists of majors and wing com- 
manders, the trend is likely to be radical, and to turn 
from the stuffy, conservative west (with its preference 
for established governments and anciens régimes) 
towards more dynamic and daring movements— 
fascism in the nineteen-thirties, communism today. 
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Arab nationalism approves the slant ; simultaneously 
the west combats it with one hand tied behind 
its back by pasi ~ommitments. Britain is unpopular 
for providing the Jewish foothold that became Israel, 
America for financing it. Additionally, all colonial 
and mandatory powers carry the stigma of their pre- 
dilection for occupying Arab countries, and seeking 
bases ; France is keeping this memory green in North 
Africa. Even the United States entered the “old- 
colonial” class by many Arab standards when it sent 
the Sixth Fleet to Beirut during the recent Jordanian 
crisis. If, then, Syrian leaders are able to present 
their dealings with Moscow as an ordinary trade trans- 
action with no strings attached, and their choice of 
eastern military advisers as part of their freedom of 
action as “neutralists,’ they can command a wide 
measure of support from their home public. Can they 
so present this deal ? 

According to Khaled el Azm, the politician who 
negotiated it, the transaction is one of “‘ Soviet financ- 
ing of productive projects needed by Syria, on con- 
dition that Syria pays back such money within a fixed 
period and pays 23 per cent interest on it.” Russia 
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‘is also to lend technical experts, including military 
ones, the terms of whose employment will be fixed 
by subsequent missions ; the few details that are known 
are given by eur special correspondent on page 624. 
Every Syrian announcement is so framed as to suggest 
unconditional commercial and technical dealings. But, 
at some point during the errand to Moscow, the then 
chief of staff, General Nizam ed-Din, asked to be 
retired on pension. A right-wing landowner from the 
north, he seems to have disliked the turn that Khaled 
el Azm’s policy was taking. One danger to the latter’s 
plans was that the rest of the right-wing group in the 
sarmy would insist on a right-wing successor. Hence, 
at a guess, the unmasking of last week’s alleged 
“American plot” that enabled the Russophiles to rid 
themselves at a single blow of the right-wing army 
officers, and of the top layer of the United States 
embassy. Did they overcall their hand ? 

The answer hangs on developments both in Syria 
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and in Cairo. Inside Syria, the out-and-out com- 
munists in the army, who include General Bizri, need 
political support if they are to establish control. They 
have the support of one out-and-out opportunist, 
Khaled el Azm. Their problem is to add to this at 
least one of the groups more worthy of public respect, 


- notably the Ba’ath (Socialist Renaissance) party. The 


other group of importance is the Moslem Brotherhood, 
which, like the Ba’ath, has affiliations outside Syria ; 
the remaining political parties of any size—the 
Populists and the National party—are too weakly led 
to count in the present struggle for position. Upon 
whether the Ba’ath supports the leftward move, or tries 
to modify it, either alone or in conjunction with the 
Brotherhood, hangs Syria’s chance of “positive 
neutralism.” The Russophiles are likely, therefore, 
to try and wreathe their policy in an aura of modera- 
tion by persuading President Kuwatly to return. 


HE focus of interest shifts, therefore, to Cairo, 
T where President Kuwatly has gone to confer with 
his good friend President Nasser, and whither King 
Saud is said to be hurrying in an understandable 
flutter, disturbed to think of a left-wing anti- 
American junta astride his main artery, which is 
the Trans-Arabian pipeline to the west. President 
Nasser’s assessment of a confusing situation may 
turn out to be the force that shapes local develop- 
ments. Bent as he is upon true neutralism, because 
of the increasing desire of the Egyptian middle class 
to resume trade with the west, he can have no wish 
to see Egypt’s Syrian ally warp the relationship he 
has established with Moscow, or acquire from there 
the strength to snap its fingers at him; nor will he 
wish to be linked by a common defence treaty with a 
Syrian commander-in-chief who might be taking some 
of his orders from the Soviet Union. He must judge, 
within the next few days, whether the commanding 
position he wants in the Arab world will best be served 
by advising President Kuwatly to go home and hold 
down the lid, or by advising him to retire, brand- 


‘ing Khaled el Azm and Bizri as too red to be 


deserving of moderate support. President Nasser’s 
problem is delicate; for the same reason, Moscow 
may face a perplexing problem if the Syrian left moves 
so fast as to tip the uneasy balance in Egypt away 
from the Soviet connection. 

The problem for Syria’s other Arab neighbours is 
more clearcut. Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Lebanon, all have right-wing governments that would 
fear a communist Syria; Iraq’s, in particular, fears 
communist control of the only present outlet for its 
main oilfield at Kirkuk. All four governments sit on 
a restive public whose discontents would make head- 
way were the Syrian experiment to prove a shop- 
window for Russian, as opposed to western, aid and 
trade. On the other hand, all would stand to gain— 
on an “I told you so” basis—if Syria were to find 
itself chafing at eastern block practices such as selling 
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off unwanted Syrian cotton at low prices (as it sold 
Egypt’s in West Germany), or paying for Syrian wheat 
with Chinese carpets. For two other neighbours, 
Turkey and Israel, the issue is even more straight- 
forward. The Turks fear the Soviet Union and dread 
a pincer-hold ; the Israelis dislike the strengthening 
even of a little-tried army such as Syria’s. 

How are Washington and London to react to the 
change ? Clearly they can do nothing direct inside 
Syria, but they have means of encouraging the many 
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Arabs who will wish to create counterweights to a 
red—even a pink—Damascus. They might even, in 
the course of such a policy, find themselves in the 
absurd, but not altogether disadvantageous, position 
of making common cause with President Nasser. 
Their way ahead is far from plain, but perhaps they 
are justified in taking a modicum of comfort from one 
thought : Russia will now get some of the odium that 
has been falling on them. The hand that feeds 
Asian nationalists is more often bitten than kissed. 


Expulsion from the Garden ? 


Covent Garden after the strike is more or less 
back to normal working, but should it be 
working at all ? 


NY motorist who habitually drives through the 
Ay coven Garden area of London, and any busi- 

nessman who often has to send goods through 
it, might be pardoned for hoping for one advantage 
from the five weeks’ strike: that some of the growers 
and merchants who then used other markets, and who 
arranged for direct deliveries that by-passed Covent 
Garden, may decide to continue with these arrange- 
ments. There has been a trend in this direction in 
recent years and a little labour trouble always helps 
it along. But it is always overtaken by the growing 
demand for fruit and vegetables, which soon attracts 
as much produce to the market as before. This week, 
in any case, enough traders had returned to Covent 
Garden to line with lorries all the streets approaching 
the famous Piazza. 

With the newly-unified labour force, we are told, a 
lorry will no longer be kept waiting for hours until a 
gang of self-employed “ pitchers ” is pleased to unload 
it. But it can still wait interminably to edge its way 
to its points of loading and unloading. In the long 
jams the drivers’ wages tick up, the petrol goes up in 
smoke, the pears grow sad, and the lettuces turn brown 
at the edges. Covent Garden’s traffic, moreover, helps 
to clog some of the busiest parts of London on its way 
there. But to sweep it all away is easier said than done, 
as the Runciman committee concluded when it went into 
this question in its report published last January.* 

In the first place, the Runciman committee accepted 
the need for a market in London to act as a focal point 
for the whole trade. A central market of this kind 
performs three important functions for the country as 
a whole. Because it has such a big concentration 
of buyers and sellers it can establish general market 
prices which affect prices all over the country ; because 

* Report of the Committee on Horticultural Marketing. Cmnd, 
61. H.M.S.O. 6s. 


the population that it serves is large and widely scat- 
tered, it can absorb temporary surpluses ; because it is 
near the docks it has become the chief market for 
imported produce and the best place to buy or sell the 
more exotic fruit and vegetables. The country needs a 
market of the Covent Garden type—although preferably 
not at Covent Garden. 

But if the whole market is to be moved, the site must 
be a central one, with easy communications to the docks: 
and the whole country, and yet without the congestion 
of Covent Garden itself. That, indeed, is hard to find. 
There are also complications. The market in the middle 
of the Piazza was originally established under a Royal 
Charter of 1670 granted to the Earl of Bedford, the 
owner of the site and the property round it. Since then 
it has changed hands, and the property and the rights 
that go with it now belong to the Covent Garden Pro- 
perties Company Limited. The buildings all around it, 
on the other hand, are mostly the property of individual 
traders, who clustered round the charter market as its 
trade increased. Legislation would be needed to revoke 
the charter and the Act of 1828 which still governs the 
lay-out and organisation of the main market ; it would 
be needed, too, to prevent people from carrying on 
the trade once the market had been moved, and there 
might have to be a crop of compulsory purchase orders 
to deal with any premises outside the central building 
whose owners might not want to sell. 

The immediate cost of a move is difficult to 
estimate. If re-development in Covent Garden were 
uncontrolled, prospective builders of office blocks 
would certainly bid high for the site, and those who 
sold their properties there might make more than 
enough profit to meet the high cost of rebuilding 
elsewhere. But huge office blocks would bring back 
traffic congestion to the Garden in a new form. 
Moreover, the market and the Piazza are of some 
architectural interest, having been built as a unified 
whole in 1830-33 to the design of Charles Fowler ; 
a threat to demolish them might arouse the attention 
of Miss Vivien Leigh. To preserve them and prevent 
them from realising their market value would be 
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extremely expensive—and the trade could not be 
expected to foot a bill incurred for such uncommercial 
reasons. 

The Runciman committee was thus forced to the 
conclusion that Covent Garden market should stay 
where it is, and that the remedy should be sought in 
shrinking its trade. This could take place to some 
extent quite naturally, if the growers and traders 
would take the problem more seriously. There could 
be much more buying by sample and description, for 
instance, with consignment direct to provincial markets 
and to large retailers. The growers could help to bring 
this about by reliable standard grading of their pro- 
duce—but that implies marketing boards with their 
monopoly implications and technical difficulties. 
The retailers for their part could help to shrink the 
trade by buying at other markets. Covent Garden’s 
function should be largely that of a produce exchange, 
where primary wholesalers would buy direct from the 
grower and sell to secondary wholesalers at some other 
market, if possible without actually handling the goods. 

Some retailers would then have to go to one of 
London’s other four markets. But there is no market 
in north-west London, whose traders must rely exclu- 
sively on Covent Garden. The committee proposed 
therefore that a new market should be built some- 

. where in that area. As for the rump of Covent 
Garden, acting largely as brokers, it could continue 
to use its present buildings. They should not be 
completely rebuilt, the committee thought, because 
if they were, the traders would one and all hive into 
the new skyscraper and the amount of produce handled 
would be as great as it is now. But if the existing 
buildings are used, they will need to be greatly 
improved and altered. And this will not be done until 
the tenants and owners know whether they will be 
allowed to stay there. 


‘ 


OR this reason the Runciman committee thought 
ian the Government should state as soon as 
possible whether Covent Garden market was to stay 
at Covent Garden. The Government, however, has not 
acted quickly. Three weeks ago it at last announced that 
it had accepted the main recommendations of the Runci- 
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man committee, notably its belief that no fundamenta' 
changes are needed in the system of marketing and dis- 
tribution. But all it said about Covent Garden was 
that there should still be a national central market, bu: 
of a less congested kind. The committee had advised 
the setting up of a London Market Authority composed 
partly of ministerial nominees and partly of representa- 
tives of the wholesale and retail trades and of locai 
authorities concerned. The authority would have the 
job of reorganising and improving Covent Garden, oi! 
building the new market and letting its facilities, and 
would raise its own money for these purposes. The 
Government evidently intends to get this body set up 
first, and leave it to make the decision about Covent 
Garden. 

Meanwhile, informal discussions have been started 
with the interested parties—and there are many. A 
reorganisation, for example, would affect the British 
Transport Commission as the owner of Stratford 
market, the City Corporation which controls Spital- 
fields, or some gentlemen in the East End who own 
the Borough market, and who are incongruously 
known as the Vestry of Saint Saviour’s. It would 
affect the London County Council, which might con- 
ceivably take the view that if there is to be a London 
market authority it should be none other than them- 
selves. Finally, it is not quite clear how much direction 
the wholesalers and retailers are going to be prepared 
to take from such an authority, although both of them 
might accept the proposals in a general way. The 
wholesalers may see in the scheme the hope of avoiding 
the urgent need to find large sums for improvements ; 
and as most of them have branches in other markets a 
move away from Covent Garden probably would not 
hurt them. The retailers want a more efficient service 
but tend to wash their hands of any efforts to bring it 
about. 

It is important that all these bodies should now sink 
their sectional interests for the sake of the general 
good. It is also important that they should do so 
quickly before the traffic in the Covent Garden area 
is permanently fossilised. The porters, after all, how- 
ever unwillingly, have now made their contribution 
to the more efficient marketing of fruit and vegetables, 
and it is now the turn of everyone else. 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


No Blackpool Illuminations 


HE main interest in the provisional agenda for any 

Trades Union Congress is whether it promises much 
dissension, or whether it suggests that the delegates will 
achieve peaceful co-existence with each other by uttering 
shibboleths and indulging in convenient circumlocution. 
The agenda for the Blackpool congress the week after next 
is, on the whole, not on the side of the wrangles. It had 
always been inevitable that the congress would unitedly (in 
the words of Mr Frank Cousins’s resolution) “ reject the 
principle of wage restraint in any form.” The only jarring 
note in a shoal of “ wages and prices” resolutions saying 
approximately the same thing is the mild second paragraph 
in Sir Tom Williamson’s contribution: 

Congress recognises, however, that there are questions of 
wages policy that confront the movement as a whole and 
which require constant reappraisal by the movement in 
the light of changing economic conditions. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union has put down a 
motion to strike this paragraph out. Just conceivably, there 
could be a battle of the giants about this ; but it seems much 
more likely that the matter will be discreetly dropped in 
the course of “ compositing ” the resolutions to be called. 

The AEU, to show its militancy, has also suggested that 
there should be “a national joint demonstration of all trade 
unions ” to demand the “ re-introduction of price controls 
and subsidies on all basic commodities” ; while Mr Ted 
Hill’s boilermakers actually call for “a token strike of 24 
hours’ duration ” to protest against the Rent Act. This latter 
motion, however, will certainly not be passed even if it is 
pressed, and the AEU’s queer ideas can presumably be got 
round by not defining too clearly what a “ national joint 
demonstration ” means. 

If any hard words are exchanged by leading figures in the 
movement, the clash seems most likely to come in the 
debates on the first day about “trade union organisation 
and practice.” Mr Campbell, of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, wants “to instruct the General Council to 
conduct a survey ” to see what can “ be done to streamline 
our trade union structure.” What Mr Campbell means by 
streamlining is that his union should absorb the members 
of the separate Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen. The engine drivers’ leaders can be expected 


to send up an indignant hoot, and the motion put into a 
siding. 


And No Brighton Rocks 


M GAITSKELL, for one, is likely to read the TUC’s 
agenda with relief. Some people have been prophe- 
sying that his new-fangled “ state shares socialism ” would 
be attacked at the congress as insufficiently left wing ; if 
there were a publicised vote on the matter, and if Mr 
Gaitskell’s views were not supported by a majority of over a 


million, trouble could be expected at the subsequent Labour 
party conference at Brighton, where most of the million-odd 
constituency party zealots would join with the left wing in 
the fight. Of the four resolutions about nationalisation 
before the congress, one does indeed seek to “ instruct the 
General Council to work for the acceptance of a policy by 
the Labour movement” which would “ re-assert that the 
first step in building socialism is the public ownership of 
the basic means of production and exchange”; but the 
union sponsoring this motion has got so tied up in its own 
verbosity that there should be no need to represent any 
debate on it as a straight pro-Gaitskell and anti-Gaitskell 
fight. The other three resolutions about nationalisation need 
cause Mr Gaitskell no worry. The congress also seems 
likely to hold its inevitable debate about the H-bomb on 
a motion that orthodox Labour men will be able to vote 
for without stretching their consciences any further than 
usual. | 

Together with the agenda for the congress, the general 
council has published its own annual report, spread over 
247 closely printed pages. Some publicity has been given 
to certain criticisms of Labour’s recent pensions proposals 
in this report; they are, however, mostly criticisms of 
detail and merely suggest that the TUC will exert some 
backstairs pressure on certain clauses if and when a Labour 
government’s Pensions Bill is being drawn up. The only 
other noteworthy feature of the general council’s report 
concerns the 35 pages devoted to “ economic policy.” This 
is mostly composed of reprints of memoranda issued by the 
general council on such subjects as the free trade area with 
Europe, recommendations to the Chancellor before the 
budget, the report of a TUC inquiry into profit-sharing, the 
TUC’s letter to the Government “ reserving their position ” 
about the Cohen Council, and so on. None of these docu- 
ments, perhaps, is particularly inspiring ; but, compared with 
other statements issued by trade union leaders, it is note- 
worthy that every paper reprinted in this chapter shows the 
influence of a fine, moderating hand. In many cases, one 
suspects, the moderating hand has been that of Mr W. L. 
Heywood, the chairman of the Economic Policy Committee. 
In two weeks’ time, Mr Heywood will retire from the general 
council. After him, what deluge ? 


EUROPEAN CURRENCIES 


Damming the Speculative Flow 


HE devaluation (new style) of the franc has let loose a 

wave of speculation in European currency markets. All 
the pent-up pressures on currencies have been released as 
the expectation sets in that more drastic changes in parities 
are to follow soon. A principal sufferer last week was the 
Dutch guilder, a currency whose freedom from exchange 
controls makes it particularly prone to speculative move- 
ments. Strong two years ago, when it was fortified by an 
inflow of American capital, the Dutch balance of payments 
has since weakened; a budget deficit is adding to 
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inflationary tendencies. In anticipation of a change in 
exchange rates, money has been seeking refuge in Switzer- 
land and Germany. To stop the flow the Dutch Bank 
rate was raised from 33 to 434 per cent on July 16th. Last 
week the rate went up again to § per cent and some new 
exchange control restrictions were introduced. The moves 
seem to have been successful ; the guilder is not, funda- 
mentally, one of the currencies requiring a change of 
parity ; its sensitivity has merely exposed the nervous state 
of a European market which is waiting for something to 
happen. 

While the guilder and the franc have been on the 
defensive, the west German authorities have taken steps to 
insulate the increase in their internal bank deposits 
caused by the flight into the mark. The minimum 
reserve requirement for the commercial banks ‘on sight 
deposits held by non-residents has been raised from 20 to 
30 per cent, and that on time deposits from Io to 20 per 
cent. On Tuesday the Bonn cabinet, like the British 
Treasury, attempted to stop rumours of changes in 


exchange rates by denying that any revaluation of the mark - 


was in the offing—incidentally, a gambit not without 
relevance to the approaching elections. This denial seems 
to have helped to stem the flight to the mark; still, 
some change in its parity seems inevitable. Despite the 
rejection by its government of a straightforward revaluation, 
west Germany is certainly prepared to discuss a floating 
rate, which would mean revaluation in all but name. The 
main question, which may be discussed at next month’s 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund, is how wide 
the margins will be. 


A Classical Explanation 


HE publication in Germany of a searching attack on the 
T recent policies of the German Federal Bank is a timely 
reminder that changes in exchange rates will not provide a 
lasting answer to the problem of the mark. Ina study which 
has just appeared* Herr Albert Hahn examines in detail the 
ill-effects of the Bundesbank’s attempt to pursue policies of 
price stability at home in an inflating world—its attempt to 
remain in the currency zoo without crying with the pack, 
as he puts it. He believes that the attempt not only explains 
the fantastic growth of Germany’s exchange surplus, but is 
self-defeating and responsible for many of the structural 
internal troubles of the German economy. 

West Germany’s exchange surplus would in the normal 
course of events engender an internal inflation by expanding 
the internal money supply. This “imported” inflation 
would equate German prices with those outside and thus 
remove the source of the exchange surplus. The central 
bank, however, instead of allowing this automatic process 
of adjustment to take place, has sought to check the 
“imported ” inflation by screwing up interest rates and by 
open-market operations. The effect has been, of course, 
to increase west Germany’s external surplus. The German 
central bank, in Herr Hahn’s metaphor, has been seeking to 
hold down the level in a vessel into which water flows 
from all sides as soon as any is taken out. As a result 
a paradoxical situation is created: despite all the bank’s 
efforts, German prices tend to be almost as high as those 
of other countries, such as Britain ; yet the German surplus 
grows greater every day. And the brutal but self-defeating 
efforts of the bank to achieve the impossible—to stop 


* Autonome Konjunkturpolitik und Wechselkursstabilitit,” by 
L. Albert Hahn. Verlag Fritz Knapp ; Frankfurt a. M. 
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“imported inflation” by squeezing credit—are responsible 
for much of the distortion and aridity of the German capital 
market. 

A change in exchange rates will evidently not solve the 
problem stated by Herr Hahn. He believes that the bank 
should obey the classic rules of banking policy—to screw 
interest rates down, not up, when an exchange surplus 
arises. In a very short time, he implies, German prices would 
settle at the international level (which is not so much higher 
than the present German one) and the exchange surplus 
would disappear. He may be right in one way ; the deter- 
mination to maintain price stability at all costs in an inflating 
world has had distorting effects ; but then the Germans do 
not like inflation even when it is in the fashion. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Other Bliicher 


rasnaya Zvezda, the organ of the Soviet army, 

having been asked by its readers to publish bio- 
graphies of contemporary Russian commanders, has opened 
the series in an unexpected way—with a glowing portrait 
of one of Stalin’s victims, the late Marshal V. K. Bliicher. 
The profile, drawn by one of his former assistants, is 
enthusiastic. Bliicher’s career was indeed striking. A 
peasant’s son, he was wounded and decorated in the first 
world war and was invalided out as a non-commissioned 
officer. A bolshevik from 1916, he rejoined the army after 
the revolution. He soon became prominent as a com- 
mander in the southern Urals, but his national fame dates 
from a victorious eastward march of more than a thousand 
miles at the head of Red soldiers and partisans. For this 
he was the first to be awarded the order of the Red Banner. 

Bliicher’s career did not end with the civil war. Between 
1924 and 1927, under the name of Galen, he was in China 
as chief Soviet military adviser to the Kuomintang. After 
the failure of the Chinese gamble he took over the command 
of the Soviet far eastern army ; he commanded the Soviet 
troops which occupied parts of Manchuria in 1929 after 
Chinese attacks on the railway. In August, 1938, he was 
still in command of the Russian troops which repelled 
Japanese inroads into Siberia. The biography in Krasnaya 
Zvezda ends here abruptly, omitting to add that a few 
months later Bliicher vanished without trace, while the 
abuse poured on him in Russian papers made it plain that 
he had met the fate of Marshal Tukhachevsky and other 
prominent men liquidated by Stalin. 

Some of Stalin’s minor political victims have been 
rehabilitated since his death. Most of the purged military 
commanders, too, have been posthumously cleared by now. 
But none so far has been reintroduced into the revolutionary 
pantheon as a “legendary hero,” as Bliicher is. Mr 
Khrushchev has been trying to slow down the pace of 
revision of Soviet history. Obviously the soldiers, not he, 
are behind this new departure. Most of Russia’s leading 
military men were connected with Bliicher at some stage in 
their careers (Marshal Koniev in the civil war, Rokossovsky 
and Zhukov in the Far East). They may have other reasons 
as well. Mr Khrushchev knows that the rehabilitation of 
Stalin’s victims cannot be carried beyond a certain point 
without showing him with blood on his own hands. The 
soldiers have no such fear and can bask in the reflected 
glory of their dead. Their tribute to Bliicher is a mark 
of the army’s growing confidence. 
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A Rocket from Moscow 


USSIAN soldiers are irritated by any reference to 
America’s strategic superiority. Marshal Vassilevsky, 
the Soviet first deputy minister of defence, who had been 
in the background for some time, has now come back into 
the limelight with an article in the Soviet Army paper. He 
attacks violently an article by Admiral Burke, the United 
States chief of naval operations, which apparently suggested 
that the United States could destroy Russia, whatever 
Russia might do in the first phase of a war. Marshal Vassi- 
levsky asks rhetorically whether the Admiral’s ideas about 
an easy, distant war—“ which would make any intelligent 
lieutenant blush”—are the result of irresponsibility or 
ignorance ? How, he asks, can the American intelligence 
services keep their superiors in such oblivion of Russia’s 
power of retaliation ? 

The basis of Vassilevsky’s argument is that it is now an 
illusion to think in terms of “ small” or “ limited” wars in 
which the ultimate weapons will not be used. “In a future 
war,” he argues, “ one must expect the existing means of 
destruction to be used to the full.” He also dismisses the 
idea of maritime supremacy. The American fleet would 
come under the fire of Soviet submarines, rockets and 
bombers. In any case it could not protect the United States. 
The Soviet Union, in his opinion, has the guided and 
nuclear weapons to strike at the enemy’s nerve centres, 
however distant they may be. 

At one stage the Russians maintained that the next war 
would spel] the “doom of capitalism” only. Marshal 
Vassilevsky has no such illusions ; he treats a future war 
as a threat to the whole of mankind. His article, like 
previous Soviet pronouncements on this subject, ends with 
a plea for an absolute prohibition of nucfear weapons. But 
his warning is couched in more specific and harsher terms 
than had been used before. 


WAGE ARBITRATION 


The Tribunal and the Court 


N its annual report this week the TUC general council 
I reiterated its opposition to the revocation of the 
Industrial Disputes Order, under which the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal is established. If the order is revoked— 
and, because of the Conservatives’ desire to clear away 
government by temporary order, it probably soon will be— 
the council would like to see the tribunal established under 
permanent legislation ; but it expresses no views as to how 
a permanent tribunal might be brought into logical relation- 
ship with the Industrial Court, which provides voluntary 
arbitration. In this it differs from some unions, which 
have expressed their dissatisfaction with arbitration ; and it 
differs from the employers, who say they have had enough 
of the compulsory kind—because, in practice, it is usually 
compulsorily enforceable only on them. 

The annual report of the Ministry of Labour, published 
this week, shows that the tribunal has been used far more 
frequently than the Industrial Court. The court made only 
46 awards in 1956, whereas the tribunal made 151. This 
numerical preponderance is due to three things. First, 
many of the tribunal’s awards concerned only single 
employers. Secondly, no doubt, some unions have to be 
dragged to arbitration, having more faith—against all the 
evidence—in the strike weapon ; and thirdly, perhaps, some 
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elieve that the tribunal, operating under the threat of a 
strike and in an atmosphere of crisis, may prove more 
favourable to the workers than would the court. The 
Economist has attempted an analysis of the more important 
awards made by both bodies. The figures must be taken 
with reserve, because the averages for such arbitrarily 
selected awards do not mean very much. But, according 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES TRIBUNAL 


Number of 
July to June cases 


Award as 
percentage 
of claim 
(average) 
71 


Maximum 
awardt 


1951*—1952 12/- 
1952 —1953 15/- 
1953 1/- 
1954 12/- 
1955 14/8 
1956 —1957 1/- 


INDUSTRIAL COURT 


Number of 
July to June cases 


1951—1952 
1952—1953 
1953—1954 
1954—1955 
1955—1956 
1956—1957 


* August. tf Increase per week assuming a 44-hour week. ft Taken as 


the median in the range, including as nil the cases in which no award was 
granted. 


Average 
awardtf{ 


Maximum 
awardt 


Average 
awardtt 


percentage 
of claim 
(averaget) 
58 


to these figures, in the last three years the Industrial Court 
has tended to be less generous than the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal ; in the three years before that, it was not. The 
percentages in the last column are interesting in the light of 
the general impression that arbitration courts will split the 
difference between the claim and the offer. Both sets of 
figures—but particularly the extraordinarily stable percent- 
ages from the tribunal—suggest that they often just halve 


the claim. 


THE SPEED LIMIT 


Magic Evil Eye? 


HE Fleetwood magistrates were quite right to ask for a 

demonstration of the American electronic device for 
measuring the speed of moving vehicles, before they formally 
accepted it as reliable evidence in cases brought against 
motorists for exceeding the speed limit. But it is a pity 
that they did not state—or at any rate were not reported to 
have stated—first, the exact circumstances in which the 
device is reliable, and second, just exactly what it does and 
does not do. 

It is a commercially produced instrument, mounted 
usually in the rear of a halted police car, which sends out 
a radio beam that is reflected back by an object approaching 
it within its range. The device measures the changes in 
frequency caused by the reflection back of the beam and 
interprets them in terms of the speed of the vehicle on a 
dial ; under favourable conditions it is claimed to have an 
accuracy of + 2 mph. As the range of the beam is about 
75 yards, a vehicle is in the beam for about three-quarters 
of a second. It takes more than one policeman to take a 
reading, identify the car, and subsequently stop it. But 
if there is more than one car on the road, the reading is 
much harder to take, and cars receding from it also affect 
its accuracy. It is thus only really reliable for single cars 
on reasonably open stretches of straight road. 

That, surely, is its danger. The apprehension raised by 
this instrument is not so much that some motorists might 
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be convicted who have not really committed an offence ; 
the police will no doubt be careful about that. The real 
apprehension is that, with this new toy at their disposal, 
the temptation before the police may be to concentrate 
their efforts on catching drivers who are exceeding the 
speed limit on deserted but technically restricted roads. 
The more policemen are diverted to using it, the more 
motorists may be fined for technical offences and the less 
check there could be on really dangerous driving in con- 
gested town and village streets. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Oman Reburied ? 


Y five votes to four, the United States and Nationalist 

China abstaining, the Security Council decided not to 
discuss the Arab states’ contention that Britain had com- 
mitted aggression against the Imamate of Oman. The 
contention that the Imamate is not a sovereign state, that 
the Sultan is ruler of Muscat and Oman and that his request 
for British help was an internal affair carried the day. To 
most of those attending the meeting, the case had been 
dwarfed to nothing by events in Syria ; the Arabs neverthe- 
less think of bringing the matter before the Assembly. 
Since the Arab states (who were not even wholly at one 
about the Sultan’s rights in Oman) are in deep disagreement 
over Syria, a suitably sober keynote was struck when the 
United States buried the Oman topic with the declaration 
that advantage should be taken of the current local calm 
after storm to “ settle all legitimate grievances by peaceful 
means.” 

This reference, no doubt, is to the Buraimi oasis dispute 
between the Saudis and the coastal principalities under 
British protection. The Americans wish to do all in their 
power to keep King Saud on their side in the Middle East ; 
Buraimi is a thorn in his flesh and they would like the 


British to pull it out. This operation the British think they - 


cannot perform without breaking faith with coastal sheikhs 
whose wails would ring round the Arab world and set up 
fresh waves of disturbance. The western world, they argue, 
cannot afford to rock its position at points such as Kuwait 
and Aden—both important enough to offset any gain in 
Saudi favour. 

The dilemma is great and many Americans (acquainted, 
until the Oman affair, only with the Saudi case) now admit 
that awkward consequences might ensue were one party’s 
claim to be pursved without heed to other claimants. They 
would perform a service all round were they to drop 
exclusive sponsorship of the Saudis and promote an 
all-round settlement that would help Britain to reduce its 
treaty commitments in the Gulf. These could embarrass 
Washington as well as London ; it was because of a first 
such embarrassment that America abstained from casting 
a vote on Oman, 


ADEN 


A Colony and Its Clients 


IR WILLIAM LUCE, the governor of Aden, had two 
proposals to make to the Colonial Office when he was 
lately in London: that political progress in Aden colony 
should be hurried up ; and that economic aid for the Aden 
protectorates should be provided on a more generous scale 
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than hitherto. Neither suggestion breaks new ground, but 
the Governor was hoping tor rather bolder constitutional 
progress and considerably more money than has been 
envisaged up to now. The stability of colony and pro- 
tectorates are in part interdependent, and in neither is the 
situation easy. Both have to resist a barrage of anti-British 
propaganda from Cairo, while the western protectorate is 
additionally threatened by the delivery of Soviet arms to the 
Yemen. 

Pressure in the colony for more advanced political status 
dates from before President Nasser and his radio propa- 
ganda. The moderate men in Aden, of whom there are 
fortunately still many, are highly critical of Egyptian policy; 
but they demand self-government all the same. Though 
they co-operate with the Legislative Council they regard it, 
with its big nominated majority, as undemocratic and un- 
satisfactory. If, when the Legislative Council ends its 
term in 1958, a considerable increase in direct representa- 
tion is granted, moderate politicians will at least be 
encouraged to continue to work with the government. 
Otherwise, their influence will decline and they themselves 
may lose heart. 

The question of economic aid to the protectorates is more 
complicated because of their equivocal political status, and 
because experience has shown that subsidies to some of the 
marginal border tribes, at least, are uncertain in their return. 
There is a distinction to be drawn between subsidies paid 
for a quiet life and the money that is being usefully invested 
in two or three development schemes that create wealth, 
such as the cotton-growing scheme at Abyan, and the 
supply of cheap diesel pumps to farmers in the Hadhramaut. 
In contrast to the Persian Gulf states, the Aden protec- 
torates have two special claims to British money. They 
are the hinterland of a valuable colony ; and they have 
access to help from nowhere else as yet. 


KENYA 


Cabals and a Constitution 


ow that all the leaders of the various Kenya political 
factions and parties are trickling back to Kenya, a 
period of backstairs bargaining seems due to begin. Mr 
Tom Mboya, the African leader, and the leaders of the three 
settler groups (Mr Blundell, Mr Havelock and Group 
Captain Briggs) have tested British opinion on their respec- 
tive cases. Some of the Kenya Asian leaders have also been 
making their own survey. The governor has been closeted 
with the Colonial Office. If all this leads to some sensible 
constitutional arrangement in advance of the due date for 
reopening the Lyttelton settlement—1960—it will be a very 
good thing. 

On the face of it, the parties are far apart. Mr Mboya 
tried very hard in Britain to insist that there is simple justice 
in the African case for an increase in the number of their 
communal members by 15; he says that this should be 
quite unconditional on any co-operation the Africans might 
give under the Lyttelton constitution. This is because 
Mr Mboya does not want to give any such co-operation at 
all. Having got his extra 15 members, his aim would be 
to settle down to demand in strength a final definition of 
Kenya’s political future—which in his view can only be as 
an African state—and a timetable for the transfer of power. 

The Europeans have already conceded a case for more 
African members, but they consider the number is a matter 
for negotiation ; they ask that such negotiation should cover 
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certain proposals of their own, which they have not fully 
disclosed, but significantly describe as “safeguards for 
minorities.” They are believed to include some method by 
which the Kenya legislature would itself directly elect addi- 
tional members. Unfortunately, the Europeans are split on 
several constitutional issues—including on whether multi- 
racial common-roll constituencies should be introduced to 
modify the growing racialism of the chamber. 

The governor and the Colonial Office are most concerned 
with getting everyone together again in a ministry-of-all-the- 
races. This may not be as hard as it looks, for some of the 
Europeans will settle for less than full safeguards—realising 
how futile such devices are—while Mr Mboya is under 
pressure from his own people to produce some results. 
Meanwhile, there is a lot of knocking and hammering in 
the wings. A deus ex machina, in the form of a Capricorn 
party, aiming at capturing votes from all parties, black, 
brown and: white, will be wheeled on any moment now ; 
whether its appearance will help to frighten Kenya’s present 
leaders out of their communalism remains to be seen. 


TELEVISION 


A Question of Taste 


HE apology broadcast by the BBC last Friday was in 
—. rather worse taste than the television interview to 
which it referred. This is saying a lot, for the interview— 
of a man on whom suspicion for the murder of a small boy 
was said to have fallen until another man was charged with 
the crime—was a mistake. It played to morbidity in a way 
that any popular newspaper might envy, and the opportunity 
it ostensibly gave to the man to appeal to other witnesses 
to come forward was a doubtful excuse. But the subsequent 
repudiation by the BBC, not only of the programme, but 
of its producer, showed an extraordinary misunderstanding 
of newspaper administration and ethics. 

“Tonight” is one of the BBC’s best television pro- 
grammes largely because its producer has been given excep- 
tional latitude ; but to penalise him in a public reprimand 
when his discretion has been at fault is to try to get the 
best of too many worlds. He was chosen by his superiors. 
He made a mistake in their name. Any subsequent apology 
should have been in their name. What they said to him 
afterwards should have been said in private. If this kind 
of one-sided Broadcasting House public court martial is to 
become the rule, producers will become fearful of any 
innovation and cease to explore the uses of their new 
medium of public instruction and discussion. This would 
be deplorable, but let it be clearly stated in advance that 
Sir Ian Jacob and his colleagues would be responsible—and 
that would be a far greater offence against the public 
interest than a lapse made in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
for which amends can be decently made and which would 
then be easily forgiven and forgotten. 


INDIA 


Anarchy by Order in Kerala 


RITISH tea planters have been the chosen victims of the 
B new campaign of highly organised anarchy in Kerala, 
the south Indian state where a local communist government 
took office in April. Estate managers and their families have 
been besieged in their houses by well-led mobs, who have 
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beaten up anyone attempting to pass food or water in. The 
police were forbidden to intervene by the communist 
premier of the state, Mr Nambudiripad, who declared him- 
self a devotee of laisser-faire in matters of law and order. 

In every respect but one the Kerala communists have been 
very skilful. They have concentrated on foreign-run estates, 
thus exploiting xenophobia, while leaving in peace the many 
Indian-owned estates, where the workers’ conditions are cer- 
tainly no better. They have seen to it that actual production 
continues, so that wages are still paid, tax revenue still flows 
in, and nobody except the unfortunate planters has much 
to complain of. They have kept to the letter of the constitu- 
tion, giving the anxious central government in Delhi no 
excuse to interfere. Labour troubles in Kerala, where com- 
munists control many trade unions, are nothing new. All 
that is new is the careful planning of “ spontaneous ” out- 
bursts, and that is hard to prove. The communists’ only 
error has been the 
occasional act of out- 
right personal vio- 
lence: a tea planter 
“ef has been knifed and 
ate several Indians 
killed in a clash 
between communists 
and Catholics. 

Mr Nambudiripad 
probably did not 
want things to go 
as far as that. His 
aims are presum- 
ably to “ squeeze” 
foreign firms, to earn the estate employees’ gratitude for 
pay increases secured by intimidation, to make the gardens 
virtually unsaleable so that they can eventually be taken 
over for a song and, above all, to show who is master. With 
this last aim in view, he has also sought control of the 
Catholic schools which provide half of Kerala’s education, 
and has set up “ people’s committees” as rivals to the 
authority of local courts and administrators. (The Catholic 
Malayalis have, however, reacted sharply, and there may 
well be violent clashes this weekend.) 

The politburo of the Indian Communist party has been 
meeting in Trivandrum, the captial of Kerala, and “ re- 
orientating the party’s activities to meet its growing responsi- 
bilities . . . in view of the big changes . . . in the political 
situation.” The party’s new tactics are most likely to be 
extended now to the promising states of West Bengal and 
Andhra. 
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PAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Latin Americans Ask for More 


HE nineteen Latin American finance ministers assembled 
T at Buenos Aires for an economic conference of the 
Organisation of American States have been given the slip by 
their United States colleague.. Mr Anderson, secretary of 
the treasury, retreated to Washington on the second day of 
the plenary session with a battery of complaints in his ears. 
The conference has been called to approve a general inter- 
American economic agreement which has been in the air for 
about ten years. But nearly all the first speeches have been 
attacks on the United States for alleged meanness. The 


(Continued on page 607) 


Schooling the 


HE annual report of the Ministry of 

Education (covering England and 
Wales in 1956) was published recently. 
The latest chart of “the bulge” 
shows how it has passed its peak in 
the primary schools and is moving 
rapidly into the secondary schools. 
(Note that the secondary schools chart 
is on a different scale.) The primary 
school chart differs from those of 
former years in that the dotted line 
after 1962, representing estimated 
numbers of schoolchildren still unborn, 
remains constant. This guess is based 
on the fact that the birthrate in the 
last two years has not continued to fall 
as it was once expected to do. 


The result of the shift from the 
primary schools has been that in 1956 
they had 33,000 classes of over 40, 
compared with 37,000 in 1955; while 
the secondary schools had 38,000 
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classes of over 30, compared with 
35,000 in 1955. 

The teaching force, however, rose 
by some 7,000 last year, and 1956 was 
a particularly good year for recruit- 
ment to the training colleges. But the 
crisis remains in mathematics and 
science. In spite of better pay and 
allowances (introduced largely with the 
scientist in mind), and in spite of the 
introduction of indefinite deferment 
from national service for those with 
first- and second-class degrees in 
mathematics and science (an _ in- 
effective bait now that national service 
is to be abolished), tcachers of these 
subjects are still very scarce. Their 
numbers increased by 310 in 1956, 
which was only 30 above the average 
for the previous four years. The re- 
port says that the rate of increase will 
have to be at least 500 in the next 


SUPPLY 
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five years, if teaching standards are 
not to deteriorate. 


The term “further education” in 
the last chart does not, in the jargon, 
include universities and teacher train- 
ing colleges. It does include technical 
colleges, institutes of adult education, 
and classes organised by “ Responsible 
Bodies ”—mainly those of the Workers’ 
Educational Association and university 
extension lectures. Last year saw the 
launching of the Government’s plan 
to develop the technical colleges, to 
increase by 50 per cent the annual out- 
put from advanced courses, and to 
double the number doing part-time 
courses during the day. But as the 
latest year shown here ends in the 
summer of 1956, these developments 
are not reflected. The chart does 
however, illustrate a growing en- 
thusiasm for self-improvement and the 
growing willingness of employers 
(especially in engineering) to release 
their employees for one day’s study a 
week. 
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republics have long advocated the project of an inter- 
American development fund, but they have never had 
much sympathy from the United States; Mr Anderson 
reiterated the official view that the existing facilities for 
borrowing money are adequate, including as they do the 
Export-Import Bank, the World Bank and the International 
Finance Corporation. Any further development loans must 
come from private investment and it was up to the republics 
to attract it. Mr Anderson’s Argentine hosts must have had 
occasion to remember that a month ago, as an electioneering 
manceuvre, they cancelled the contracts of two foreign 
companies. 

The republics have not yet been able to find out what 
the United States thinks of their other cherished project— 
the creation of a Latin American common market. Close 
economic union between the republics is at present out of 
the question—Venezuela with its dollars and oil cannot be 
expected to welcome the idea of linking itself with infla- 
tionary Argentina or Chile—but the United Nations 
economic commission for Latin America has shown the way 
towards establishing some system of multilateral payments. 
The more urgent concern of some of the republics is with 
the prospect of a European common market that would give 
preferences to their competitors in Africa. Brazilian coffee 
and cocoa, for example, will suffer in the European market 
through the new preferential tariffs instituted for their com- 
petitors in French and Belgian Africa ; the preference on 
cocoa, for instance, will be 8 per cent. The Latin American 
republics will have an opportunity to attack this new 
arrangement at the meeting of Gatt in October. There 
they will find powerful allies from the Commonwealth, such 
as India and the West Indies. The European common 
market is unlikely to be sabotaged at the Gatt meeting, but 
the critics may succeed in modifying it. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


More or Less Reciprocity? 


N April, when it seemed that Japan might carry its objec- 
I tion to the Christmas Island weapon tests into the Inter- 
national Court, the Government sought to ward off such 
a move by amending the formula under which Britain volun- 
tarily accepts the Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory. Eighty- 
odd other governments were informed, and the Foreign 
Office may fairly complain that it is now accused of having 
acted “ furtively”” in a matter which aroused no interest at 
the time. Like other countries, Britain has periodically 
revised its jurisdiction formula (the last revision was in 
1955), and normal precedent has been followed in this case, 
Parliament being informed by the somewhat leisurely 
presentation of a command paper. The revisions are not 
subject to ratification, and the convention under which 
t.eaties are made available for immediate debate does not, 
therefore, apply. Nor does the charge of furtiveness. 

But the substance of the action, as distinct from its form, 
may arouse legitimate concern. Acceptance of international 
law is in any case a rare and elusive thing, and any lessen- 
ing of it is to be regretted. Only 33 nations have so 
far accepted the Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory (of these, 
28 are west European, Commonwealth, or American states ; 
no communist, and no Arab, government has accepted). All 
33 have made reservations, the commonest being insistence 
on reciprocity. One of the new British amendments is 
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meant to block the trick by which a non-accepting state can 
offer to abide by the Court’s finding in one particular case 
only ; such a state can thus hale others to the bar when it 
chooses to, while snapping its fingers at the judges if it is 
itself arraigned. It is quite remarkable that this one-sided 
situation has not been remedied earlier. But the other new 
amendment is more sweeping. Britain had already excluded 
from compulsory jurisdiction disputes arising out of war ; 
it now excludes disputes relating to any question which, in 
the Government’s own opinion, affects the national security 
of Britain or its dependencies. 

Presumably it was decided that no narrower definition 
would cover the Christmas Island tests. Certainly the reser- 
vations entered by some other states have also been sweep- 
ing. The charge that Britain is “ undermining ” the Court 
is exaggerated. But the new development suggests that it 
is time for a good look at the foundations. The British 
contribution to the creation and maintenance of the Court 
has been outstanding. Does the Government’s action 
really reflect a sudden inclination to lawlessness—or an 
awakening to the fear that a court whose judgments have 
only moral force must necessarily penalise the law-abiding 
to the advantage of the lawless ? 


The Economist 


AUGUST 22, 1857 


THE NEED FOR A MILITIA 


for our military defences was discussed eagerly 
yesterday week in the House of Lords, and is 
public attention. ... We no 
longer share the feelings which rendered the Tories 
as a party so hostile to a regular army, for we no 


q THE necessity of providing more permanent resources 


forcing itself on the 


longer stand in dread of a military Puritanism. But if 
the grounds of objection be different, our reasons against 
an indefinite extension of this dangerous power in the State 
are no less strong. In the first place, a large army main- 
tained in time of peace is seldom so efficient on the return 
of war as a smaller one recruited for the occasion. ... 
If English domestic life is still so much purer than that 
of most of the continental nations, we owe it in no small 
degree to the absence of the depressing social influence 
exerted by a large unemployed army. Perhaps it is the 
militia-system of Prussia, scarcely less than its freer 
religious faith, that gives to that State its superiority in 
social morality over its rival, Austria. Nor is this all. 
The development of a national militia is morally and 
politically of the greatest positive value to the nation, as 
well as being really more successful in producing a fresh 
and vigorous army. . .. The militia can never be a pro- 
fessionally military class : until they pass into the regular 
army they must ever be identified with local interests. 
And this force will, therefore, afford a counterpoise to 
any political influence which our small standing army, 
under altered regulations, may at some future time exert. 
Lastly, the militia force is elastic; it can be expanded 
or contracted at pleasure ; it does not tear men away from 
the labour market where they are personally known, as 
enlistment in the army ever must. To disband a militia 
regiment is merely to remit a temporary draft on the time 
and labour of a local population. For all these reasons we 
hold most strongly that it is the duty of England to increase 
the military power at her disposal, not by additions to the 
standing army, but by permanent embodiment of a con- 
siderable militia force—a force which will at once secure 
for the regular army an ever-ready stream of vigorous 
popular life, and secure for the nation, whenever needful, 
the undivided activity of the regular army. 
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PHILATELY 


Money for Stamps 


TAMP-COLLECTING is a hobby that four out of every 

five males in this country are believed to pursue at 
some time in their lives, and it is big business in many 
other countries. There are twenty million collectors in the 
United States alone, according to the useful broadsheet 
issued on the industry by Political and Economic Planning* 
and currently two million in Britain—of which 100,000 are 
classified as- “serious.” But, whether big operators or 
small, philatelists all over the world combine to provide 
governments with lucrative revenues. Yet Britain, which 
is the world market for stamps (centred on the Strand), is 
content to act as broker, and to ignore the money to be 
made out of production. Britain has averaged only three 
new stamps a year since 1939 (usually with utterly mediocre 
ideas of design), compared with 13 from the United _— 
38 from France and 64 from Russia. 

Why this neglect of honest revenue ? The reasons given 
vary from national dignity to the practical difficulties 
encountered in adjusting stamp machines and booklets. Yet 
it is apparently not undignified to give the colonies’ 
straitened revenues the advantage of purveying to the 
timbromaniacs: the Crown Agents sold £420,000 worth of 
colonial stamps in 1956'to collectors, a quarter of which 
was for dollars. There is solid export revenue in com- 
memorative issues, while, as PEP points out, the internal 
effects of the hobby are mildly deflationary. Yet successive 
postmasters-general have set their faces against getting the 
British taxpayer his share of the trade, holding, apparently, 
that the scarcity of British “ commemoratives” or special 
issues is a better national advertisement than any other 
policy. This is called conservatism ; it is surely really rather 
unimaginative obstinacy with singularly little point (except 
the point of not pleasing collectors). Leaving aside the 
earlier decision to raise postal rates for lack of revenue, 
a week in which orchestras threaten to close for lack of a 
few thousand pounds extra is clearly a time to urge that 
money from stamps could find many creative uses. And 
if it is undignified to sell things, this country may as well 
put up the shutters. 


NEPAL 


To the North of Katmandu 


NDIAN eyes have been watching the Himalayas with 
understandable concern, but neither in Delhi nor else- 
where does there seem to be much certainty about the 


meaning of the latest political convolutions in Nepal. King 
Mahendra has appointed as prime minister Dr K. I. Singh, 
who from 1952 to 1955 was a political refugee in Peking. 
Since his return Dr Singh has denied all communist connec- 
tions and declared himself a friend of the Indians (whom he 
had little cause to love, for it was after being seized by their 
troops that he made his escape into Tibet in 1952). But 
suspicion has persisted that if he once got into power he 
would gradually reveal himself as Peking’s man. Now he 
has won both the premiership and the apparently determined 
backing of the popular young king. 

His alarmed opponents have closed ranks against him. 
The Koirala brothers’ Nepal Congress party, the National 
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Congress, and the Praja Parishad have formed a 
“Democratic Front.” (Democracy is of course a hypo- 
thetical term in Nepal, where long-promised elections have 
yet to be held and parties represent mere knots of persona! 
influence.) But there is no clear cut alignment of pro- 
Indian against pro-Chinese factions. The conspicuous 
absentee from the new Front is Tanka Prasad, the outgoing 
premier, who has broken with his own Praja Parishad party. 
He is talking of going to Peking to take a post offered him 
by Chou En-lai. His conservative background did not 
prevent him from visiting China last year and negotiating a 
Chinese loan to Nepal. He now complains that India is 
making it impossible for the country to have a truly 
independent government. 

India faces a dilemma familiar to other powers. Its 
benefactions to Nepal are accepted without gratitude, the 
presence of its soldiers is resented, and local politicians can 
always make capital out of Nepalese irritation at Indian 
tutelage. Peking is pleased to keep such a pot boiling. But 
things would of course be very different, and there would 
be scant opportunity for opposition leaders to appeal in 
turn to India, if Nepal once passed under the egis of the 


big brother who now gazes down from the north of 
Katmandu. 


LONDON CRIME 


Crime and Constable 


T the end of last year, London’s police force still needed 
3,420 more constables to bring it up to its full estab- 
lishment. During the year the number of indictable 
offences known to the police rose by 13,320 to 108,582, and 
the accompanying diagram shows the high proportion of 
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these offences that are committed by young people under 
the age of twenty-one. The only hopeful statistical facts 
in the Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s latest report 
(Cmnd 222) are, first, that although the force is still below 
strength there was a net increase in its numbers last year of 
569 men, and, second, that the junior cadet force continued 
to attract more applications than it can accept. But two 
figures can be contrasted. The number of cadets accepted 
into the force last year was 482. The number of young 
people arrested for indictable offences was 10,833 (an in- 
crease of 1,214 on the year), and in two cases out of three 
the offenders go undetected. 
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P-$ from a Wise P-S 
SS 


When the Boss’s Private Secretary is about to go 
on holiday . .. When somebody is taking over— 
somebody younger, less experienced, rather nervous 
of her new responsibilities . . . 


“One thing above all,” says the Private Secretary to 
the girl who’s going to do her best, “whenever he 
barks ‘Get me a reservation on the next ’plane’ book 
him KLM! That’s what he means.” 


“Why?” asks the innocent. 


“Why, because KLM look after him so beautifully— 
and he likes that. Everything KLM is better, somehow. 
Comfort, courtesy, food . . . They must take 
enormous trouble. And they’re so quick and reliable. 
And their flights are so frequent... 


That’s why I’m going KLM myself.” So saying, the 
Perfect Secretary picks up the ’phone. 


You reserve your seats on 
KLM flights to any part of the 
world through your Travel 
Agent or through KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Time & Life 
Building, New Bond Street, 
w.1. Tel.: MAY 8803 and at ROYAL DUTCH 
Birmingham, Manchester, oC AIRLINES 
Glasgow and Dublin. J 
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Friend in the East 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so, The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 





LETTERS 


He Who Got Slapped 


Sir—Lord Altrincham, and those who 
quote Bagehot to defend or reprove him, 
should also recall another of Bagehot’s 
phrases: “ When there is a select com- 
mittee on the Queen, the ‘charm of 
royalty will be gone.” But the fact that 
Lord Altrincham’s half-baked criticisms 
have evoked a_ half-serious response 
shows that many people feel that some- 
thing is amiss, and that something 


relates more closely to the social, rather . 


than political, position of the Crown. 

One of the problems of the contem- 
porary monarchy emerges from a second 
look at Bagehot’s contrasting of Louis 
Napoleon and Queen Victoria. 

The Emperor represents a different idea 
from the Queen. . . The theory of his 
government is that everyone in France 
is equal, and that the Emperor embodies 
the principle of equality. The greater 
you make him, the less, and therefore 
the more equal, you make all others. He 
is magnified that others may be dwarfed. 
The very contrary is the principle of 
English royalty. As in politics, it would 
lose its principal use if it came forward 
into the public arena, so in society if 
it advertised itself it would be perni- 
cious. . . . Our Court is but the head 
of an unequal, aristocratic, competing 
society. 

The change that ninety years have 
wrought in this perspective suggests, 
surely, the true nature of the problem. 
We—and a fortiori those in the Queen’s 
dominions beyond the sea—now live in 
a society in which all the forces tend 
toward equality and in which the aris- 
tocracy has disappeared in all but name, 
leaving the Court much more exposed, 
wielding a social power unknown when 
society was more stratified. In all but 
political power Queen Elizabeth occu- 
pies, in fact, a position closer to that of 
Louis Napoleon than to that of Queen 
Victoria, and this position of isolation 
clearly imposes a personal strain which 
we have not yet begun to learn how to 
mitigate. 

Mr Graham Hutton, like many others, 
hints darkly at the sinister influence of 
those around the throne. If he means 
the permanent Court officials, he is 
attacking a collection of hard working 
public servants, whose only defect is 
that their experience of life has for the 
most part been confined to service in 
the Brigade of Guards. If he means the 
Great Officers of State, they are merely 
a handful of elderly noblemen who per- 
form irrelevant and ornamental jobs for 
no pay. If he means the young men and 
women with long-descended names who 
get a day’s salmon fishing at Balmoral 
or polo at Windsor, and who are indeed 
not very representative of the English 
demos, then we are all to blame for 
having carried the game of Lords and 
Lordlings—for which we all, as Mr G. 


said, have a sneaking fondness—into an 
age when it has ceased to have any basis 
in social and economic reality. The 
Crown can hardly be blamed for taking 
us at our face value, if we, its subjects, 
continue to dress up an industrial mass 
democracy in the clothes of the Eglinton 
Tournament.—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C.4 ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


Lesson from Wolfsburg 


Sir—Your note of July 27th misinter- 
prets the reasons for Volkswagen’s im- 
pressive expansion of output and exports. 
You very rightly point out that the expan- 
sion of sales in the German domestic 
market (and exports) must have resulted 
in very considerable economies of scale 
over recent years. It is not, however, 
true to say that the expansion of sales 
in the home market was an important 
factor in the growth of exports. This 
would only be true if the lower costs 
per unit of output were passed on to the 
consumers in lower prices, and sales 
were stimulated as a result. Volkswagen 
did not reduce their prices in 1956 at 
all, and in fact export demand in that 
year, as in previous years, exceeded 
supply. It may be that lower costs enable 
Volkswagen to spend more on adver- 
tising and service than their competitors, 
but it seems more likely that most of the 
benefit is going to further investment 
and higher reserves. When production 
does catch up with demand, then the 
company will be able to reduce its prices 
in the export market and introduce any 
design changes that are necessary to 
stimulate sales. The lesson for Dagen- 
ham and Longbridge is surely that if 
your product is right and if you sell it 
aggressively enough the economies of 
scale will keep you in the market.— 
Yours faithfully, G. B. BANNOCK 
London, N.W.6 


Elected Majesty 


Stmr—In your note of Aug. roth you said 
that the governors of the States of Penang 
and Malacca “will also be electors at 
every election of a new Supreme Ruler.” 
In fact, although the governors of 
these states would be members of the 
Conference of Rulers for all other 
functions, the Constitution provides that 
they “shall not be members of the 
Conference of Rulers: for the purposes 
of any proceedings relating to the elec- 
tion or removal of the Yang Di-Pertuan 
Agong or the election of the Deputy 
Supreme Head of the Federation or 
relating solely to the privileges, position, 
honours and dignities of Their High- 
nesses or to religious acts, observances 
or ceremenies.”—Yours faithfully, 
MOHAMED SOPIEE 
Malaya House, London 
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Our Own Monster 


Sir—In your article of July 27th you 

say: 

Every subject who has a quarrel with 
the Crown has a right to know that his 
case will, at some stage, be submitted to 
some wholly independent person for an 
impartial opinion. 

I have “a quarrel with the Crown” 

and have done my utmost, without suc- 

cess, to have it submitted to an inde- 
pendent person for an impartial opinion. 

Before bringing my case to the notice 
of the Minister himself I submitted al! 
the facts, in the form of a brief, to an 
eminent Q.C. He stated that I had good 
cause for grievance and that the Depart- 
ment in question clearly owed me a duty 
which, judging from its latest communi- 
cation, had not been discharged ; I was 
recommended, as a first step, to aci 
through a Member of Parliament. 

I asked Counsel, on a personal note, to 
weigh up the time occupied and expense 
incurred in the past, and the efforts 
which might be required in the future, 
against the possible value of a successfu! 
outcome, and to say whether in the light 
of his experience it was right to pursue 
the matter further. His reply was that 
if he were in my position he would con- 
sider himself bound to persist in the 
effort to obtain a just settlement. 

With the willing help of a Member of 
Parliament I have made representations 
on several occasions to the Minister in 
question. I have informed him of the 
advice given by Counsel and have 
offered to submit to him all the papers 
which were before Counsel. I have 
asked the Minister to appoint an inde- 
pendent person of standing to examine 
these papers, with authority to such 
person to obtain from me and from the 
Department concerned such further evi- 
dence as is available ; I stated that the 
Department would not be asked to 
undertake in advance to implement the 
referee’s findings, but gave an assurance 
that if the referee expressed the view 
that I was not entitled to further con- 
sideration I would withdraw my claim. 
The Minister has refused. 

It seems we have a long way to go 
before your ideal is achieved.—Yours 
faithfully, S. STEVENSON 
Surrey 


The Franc—and the Mark 


Sir—Referring to the article in your 
issue of August 17th I would like to 
point out that the monthly “ ratissage ” 
of the Bank of France refers only to 
EPU currencies and that US and Cana- 
dian dollars are excluded.—Yours faith- 
fully, CAMBIST 


Und der Konig absolut ... 


Sir—The quotation § attributed te 
Schiller by Mr H. Wellisch in your 
issue of August 17th does not appear in 
any part of “Wallenstein.” It was 
written by Adelbert von Chamisso 
(1781-1838) and forms part of the third 
verse of “ Nachtwichterlied,” written by 
Chamisso in 1826.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.5 L. W. T. LANE 
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From SPOR to SPUG 


The Complete Dictionary of 
Abbreviations 


By Robert J. Schwartz. 
Harrap. 211 pages. 21s. 


AN, proud man, puffs himself up 

with fine names, titles, decora- 
tions and embellishments—and then the 
scribblers of a hurried world bump him 
to earth again by cruel abbreviation. At 
the zenith of his career he may find 
himself labelled CIGS or PUS. The 
mocking spirit pursues Lim into the 
Anti-Slavery Society, the Bank Officers’ 
Guild, even the War Cabinet. Things 
get worse as each group of initials has 
to do more and more work, and the 
Companion of the Order of the Bath has 
to share his CB with the Chantrey 
Bequest and the county borough, the 
Centliore Brewing Corporation and the 
soldier confined to barracks. 

In the crowded world of abbrevia- 
tions some very odd shoulders rub 
together. Mr Schwartz lists four BBCs 
(viz., or incl, the Big Ben Council, 
Block and Bridle Club, Burrey Biscuit 
Corp.), six meanings for deb and 41 for 
SS. In this world one must be very 
careful: dd, dedicated, just escapes con- 
fusion with d & d, drunk and disorderly. 
The space between HM and HMSO is 
not a royal enclosure ; in it the Horse 
and Mule, Headmasters’, and Hair 
Manufacturers’ (?) Associations jostle 
the Haslemere Music Festival, the heavy 
machine gun, and a railway mark belong- 
ing, for some reason, to the Tank Car 
Corp. of America. Perhaps only Mr 
Paul Jennings would be really at home 
in this bizarre little universe, where one 
of the five meanings given for PEP is 
Persons by Express Post, and the 
Senatus Populusque Romanus precedes 
the Society for the Prevention of Useless 


Giving. 
This is an American work; six 
columns are given to abbreviations 


beginning with US (though these in- 
clude the USSR, Ulster Savings Certifi- 
cates, up-stage centre, and u/s for 
unserviceable), and the Automobile 
Association will not be pleased to see 
Alcoholics Anonymous monopolising its 
initials. But Mr Schwartz has made 
great efforts to cope with a divided 
world, British martial glories are fully 
arrayed in his pages—HLI, KOSB, 
QAIMNS, DAQMG, TD (but none of 
the three meanings given for PBI is the 
familiar one); so are the appalling 
strings of letters that Britons like to tack 
on to their names; one may flinch at 
L/Corp, Knt, for knight, and Suss, for 
Sussex, but Oxon and Cantab are here, 
and so, with a decent respect for the 
past, is the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway. 





Commonwealth entries range from 
NSW to Canada’s CCF, and the old 
controversy whether WAG on a car 
stands for Gambia or Gold Coast is 
settled. In continental Europe, Mr 
Schwartz is very helpful over those 
baffling French départements (S-et-M, 
S-et-O, M-et-M) and parties (MRP, 
UDSR). His commercial German is 
thorough from Agfa to z.V., but in 
political matters he is hesitant, giving us 
SED but not CDU or DDR, while FDP 
yields only the Florida Power Corpora- 
tion. He has Sig and Hr, but his eigh- 
teen meanings for MM do not include 
Messieurs. He may not | :ow the CH 
on a Swiss car, but he dabbles in Hun- 
garian and Finnish, turns up a superbly 
Spanish “Hnos en Liq” (i.e., brothers 
in liquidation; Mr Jennings, please), 
and provides separate lists in Greek, 
Hebrew and Russian script. He is no 
prude: nbg is here, and bf (which 
proves to have nine other meanings). 

Given 25,000 abbreviations, the Braille 
alphabet, proof-reading marks and 
chemical engineering symbols, one can 
hardly complain. But when the 
inevitably enlarged later editions come 
round, Mr Schwartz might remedy a few 
rather arbitrary omissions. Why NUT 
and NUJ but not NATSOPA? Why 
OGPU but not MVD, EDC but not 
ECSC, Benelux but not Uniscan, 
Comintern but not Cominform? And 
why give Somerset as an abbreviation 
for “Somersetshire” ? Still, one must 
applaud a book that enables us to distin- 
guish the Independent from the Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, puts unexpl 
(unexplained, unexploded, and unex- 
plored) immediately after Unesco, and 
lifts the veil from some of the doctors’ 
mystic prescription terms (e.g., deglut). 
Perhaps a later edition will also give 
some guidance on how to read the doc- 
tors’ writing. 


Cypriot Light and Shade 


Bitter Lemons 


By Lawrence Durrell. 
Faber. 255 pages. 16s. 


? is a pity that more books about inter- 
national problems cannot be written 
by poets—by poets, that is, like Mr 
Durrell, who also have a well-developed 
sense of reality and a great facility for 
making friends. Mr Durrell does not 
like political problems. He settled in 


Cyprus three years ago simply because 
Cyprus was then a good and pleasant 
place in which to live and work. But 
he could not remain isolated from the 
island’s political discontents and in 1954 
he was put in charge of the official 
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information services. The knowledge 
and experience that he had learned 
through speaking fluent Greek and liv- 
ing in a Cypriot village gave an unusual 
depth, vividness and value to his appre- 
ciation of the situation with which he 
had to deal. 


Mr Durrell’s account of the elaborate 
pantomime which had to be performed 
before he struck a bargain tor his house 
in Bellapaix with a village woman (“a 
formidable old faggot”) is very funny 
indeed ; it ended with a wild dash in a 
taxi which could hardly have been 
bettered by the Marx Brothers. He 
describes his villagers and helpers and 
the sixth form boys and girls, who for 
a time he taught in the Gymnasium at 
Nicosia, with humour and affection. 
Little Loizus, the carpenter, who was 
unfortunately addicted to moralising 
and first principles, is only one in a 
delightful portrait gallery. 

If you asked him to build a window 
he would lick his lips and begin in a 
faraway tone: “ Now windows for the 
ancient Greeks were holes in a wall. To 
them the question of light .. .” he 
would drone on; only when he had 
established the Platonic idea of a window 
and traced it up through the Phoenicians, 
Venetians, Hindus and Chinese, did he 
emerge once more on to the table-land 
of the present and add: “I can’t because 
I’ve broken my plane.” 

But if this is, in parts, a very funny 
book, it is also a desperately sad one. 
It is sad because of the recurring evi- 
dence of the Greek’s irrational, quixotic 
love of England which in Cyprus “in a 
fantastic sort of way .. . flowered in 
blissful co-existence with the haunting 
dream of Union.” It is sad because Mr 
Durrell is obliged to show, with mea- 
sured but telling criticism, how much 
the Cyprus problem was “envenomed 
by neglect”—and by ignorance. It is 
sad: because it describes, acutely and 
sensitively, how friendship and trust 
were gradually transformed into fear and 
suspicion and how what began as an 
involuntarily comic and amateurish 
pantomime, with the Girls’ Sixth charg- 
ing the police and pelting them with 
Coca-Cola bottles, ended in terrorism 
with shots in the back and indiscrimin- 
ately lethal time-bombs. Lastly, it is a 
sad book because of Mr Durrell’s con- 
viction that the present troubles need 
never have happened. In spite of all 
the mistakes and neglect, the situation 
could yet, he thinks, have been saved, 
not by allowing immediate  enosis 
(neither he nor his Cypriot friends ex- 
pected or even wanted that) but by 
unequivocally acknowledging the 
Cypriots’ right to vote for enosis some- 
time—even if not for twenty years. 

Mr Durrell left Cyprus last year, when 
decisions were being made which he 
acknowledged to be militarily necessary, 
but believed to be political lunacy, and 
when the execution of Karaolis had 
opened a bitter chasm between him and 
his villagers. Yet even at that dark 
time, one old man quoted to him as 
farewell the village proverb which signi- 
fies hope for the future: “Next year’s 
wine is the sweetest.” 


612 
Travel Talk 


Taine’s Notes on England 


Translated with an Introduction by 
Edward Hyams. 
Thames and Hudson. 327 pages. 255. 


ISTINGUISHED travellers have always 
made a rich contribution to the 
study of foreign societies ; and Hippo- 
lyte Taine, with his exceptional powers 
of vivid description, his enthusiasm for 
precise facts and his unflagging trust in 
his own “insight”, remains one of the 
most instructive guides to mid-Victorian 
England. Hitherto there has been no 
full and easily accessible English edition 
of his Notes sur lAngleterre, and Mr 
Hyams has performed a useful service 
in producing this excellent translation 
which makes lively as well as informa- 
tive reading. There is no guide to mid- 
twentieth century Britain half as effective 
as this. Economists, sociologists, archi- 
tects and men of letters have divided 
the subject between them, and the 
reports of ten inter-disciplinary com- 
mittees would not be worth one Taine. 
The England Taine describes was 
dominated by contrasts : extreme pover- 
ty and lavish display, vulgar buildings 
and superb gardens, honeysuckle and 
gas-jets, pure air and thick yellow fog. 
“Both evil and good are greater here 
than in France”. No admirer of mid- 
Victorian prosperity can discount Taine’s 
account of poverty and its consequences, 
the contrast between the splendid torso 
and the bestial hindquarters. “You 
must either have twenty thousand 
pounds in the funds, here, or cut your 
throat.” At the same time, no fluent 
critic of the Victorians can _ ignore 
Taine’s explanation of the key social 
mechanisms that made England “ work.” 
His analysis of the complementary ideals 
of the self-made man and the “ gentle- 
man”, his discussion of the relationship 
between violence and restraint and his 
description of the interdependence of 
social stability and free discussion are 
far more illuminating and sophisticated 
than most English treatments of the same 
themes, then and since. Only Escott 
adds to the analysis in really significant 
ways. 

Mr Hyams’s notes need to be supple- 
mented at many points, but they are 
often helpful and sometimes stimulating. 
For the most part, however, Taine speaks 
firmly for himself. Sometimes he cari- 
catures, often he surprises. “To earn 
a lot, consume a lot—such is the rule”, 
he says, “ The Englishman does not save 
money, does not think of the future; 
at most he will insure his life”. It would 
be interesting to have John Stuart Mill’s 
comments on this judgment. Now and 
again in these pages it seems as if a 
twentieth-century European is passing 
judgment on America rather than a 
nineteenth-century Frenchman on Eng- 
land. A note of contemporary relevance, 
indeed, often adds to the interest’of this 
book. Taine had no ideas about what 
would happen to English society—he 
did not discern the early shadows of the 
late Victorian revolt—but he spoke, like 
all good travellers, to the future as well 
as to his own age. 
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Teacher and Disciple 
A Study of Gurdijieff’s Teaching 


By Kenneth Walker. 
Cape. 221 pages. 18s. 


The Fourth Way 


By P. D. Ouspensky. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 457 pages. 
40s. 


OISED between the poles of Christi- 

anity and _ scientific doubt, the 
western consciousness in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries has 
been assailed by various Teachers— 
Teachers of a Way, on the biblical 
model, with groups of disciples. These 
teachers have penetrated little further 
than its fringes, but their messages, 
nearly always inspired by eastern, non- 
Christian mysticism, have in some cases 
had a continuing attractive force. Not 
the least among them was the Russian 
Gurdjieff, with his associate Ouspensky, 
whose mutual relationship is compared 
by their followers to that of Socrates and 
Plato. 

There is no denying the intellectual 
quality of Ouspensky’s writings nor the 
ruggedness and simplicity of Gurd- 
jieff’s utterances, but there the resem- 
blance ends. Their system combines 
methods of self-discipline and _ self- 
improvement compounded of the 
various Yogas, including the use of 
exercises, with an account of man which 
will strike even a scientific reader today 
as crudely mechanistic. Man is a 
machine, they say, and proceed to 
analyse him into his component parts. 
His mind, or soul, is made up of different 
centres, each with an _ independent 
activity of its own, corresponding to 
different planes of being. 

Nothing dates more quickly than 
scientific language, particularly when it 
is used with an extra-scientific purpose. 
This fate has overtaken the expository 
arguments with which anyone who tries 
to learn about Gurdjieff’s “ Way ” is first 
confronted. It is a jargon and an 
obsolete-sounding one at that. It can be 
retorted, however, that the system itself, 
being a spiritual progress, is not de- 
pendent on language. It requires per- 
sonal submission of each individual to 
a course of treatment that can be given 
only in person by a qualified teacher. 
This would be unfair if it suggested that 
there was here no more than a system of 
therapy for sick minds. But there is 
often in psychotherapy a similar con- 
trast between the triviality of the words 
used and the mental benefit achieved. 
And in its earlier stages at least Gurd- 
jieff’s “ Way ” has an obvious therapeutic 
side. There is little doubt that many 
people will have benefited from the 
essays in self-examination which make 
up such a large part of the course. Self- 
analysis, even if it uses a language that 
will strike many as inappropriate or 
unconvincing, is probably a good thing 
in itself. 

When we come to the higher reaches 
of mysticism, inspired by Buddhist and 
Hindu mysticism, the inadequacy of 
language is less disturbing because 
inherent in the subject. Mystical ex- 
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periences, for those who undergo them, 
carry their own conviction. There are, 
however, comparisons which an outsider 
can make between one system and an- 
other. The systems of mystical train- 
ing that command most allegiance and 
respect are firmly embedded in an 
established higher religion, such as 
Christianity or Buddhism, and are sup- 
ported by a long tradition of belief and 
a corps of believers. It is hard indeed 
not to feel that there is a necessary con- 
nection between mysticism and religious 
belief. A system like Gurdjieff’s is 
bound to be judged, in the long run, not 
by its employment of well-known 
routines of mystical education, but by 
its religious content. This is where an 
outsider will feel its essential weakness. 
In offering mystical experience Gurd- 
jieff is compelled also to offer a religion. 
But what is it? A compound of homely 
wisdom and wide-ranging eclecticism. 
In Christianity or Buddhism even an 
unbeliever can be impressed by the 
universality and depth of the essential 
statements. These modern substitutes 
are bound to seem superficial by com- 
parison and of limited appeal. 

Dr Kenneth Walker is a disciple who 
has already published one book on his 
masters. ‘This takes the story, neces- 
sarily autobiographical in form, a good 
deal further. It can be read, however, 
on its own, and is certainly a readable 
introduction to the masters’ teaching. 
This teaching, in its original aphoristic 
purity, is contained in Ouspensky’s book. 
This is perhaps more for advanced 
readers, but would be regarded as essen- 
tial by anyone who wished to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
system. 


Industrious Socialist 


The Case for Industrial Partnership 


By G. D. H. Cole. 
Macmillan. 121 pages. 7s. 6d. 


G D. H. COLE the retiring professor of 
* Social and Political Theory at 
Oxford, G. D. H. Cole the Socialist pro- 
pagandist, and G. D. H. and Margaret 
Cole the authors of detective stories have 
all been aspects of one industrious man, 
but they were carefully kept separate 
Every undergraduate knew his political 
views and knew that they would not be 
surreptitiously planted. That made Cole 
the Socialist far more effective than he 
would otherwise have been. A shining 
sincerity and a gift of simple—over- 
simple—clarity also made him a natural 
magnet to lost young minds through the 
crisis of the general strike, through the 
years of unemployment and the second 
growth of the war clouds. Many would 
say that Professor Cole should be satis- 
fied. If his direct impact on public affairs 
has been limited, his indirect impact 
through his pupils has been enormous. 
Taking quality and quantity together, it 
is a fair claim that the Oxford teachers 
headed by Lindsay and Cole—so 
different and yet so complementary— 
reared a more powerful brood of 
Socialist ministers than did the Dalton- 
Laski-Tawney set up in London, even 
though the more powerful academic 
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contribution to Socialist and trade union 
thinking came from R. H. Tawney in 
London. 

But this book shows that G. D. H. 
Cole is not yet satisfied. He reared 
Socialist ministers, but they did not turn 
out to be guild Socialists—and it is to 
the guild Socialist conception of the 
brotherhood of man that Mr Cole’s 
undying and unmellowed faith is pinned. 
He demands a right of the worker to 
be regarded as a partner, to be retained 
and retrained over an extended period 
if the job folds up, to be helped to find 
the job that suits him and to be con- 
sulted in the affairs of management. 
There is no attempt to assess the cost, 
nor is there indeed any admission that 
there would be a cost. Do not human 
beings respond better to better treat- 
ment ? Mr Cole wants the workers to 
participate in the election of the fore- 
men (though not of directors or other 
higher management), and to enjoy a 
discipline that is “collective self-regu- 
lation by the workers.” But he dislikes 
profit sharing, because he dislikes 
profits. Nor does he demand complete 
equality of income, though he would 
obviously welcome a closer approach to 
it. He postulates, naturally, the con- 
tinuance of full employment. 

Mr Cole fully expects to be told that 
his proposal “ is a piece of impracticable 
idealism,” and there is no reason to dis- 
appoint him. A world without the im- 
practical idealists would be a duller 
place. 
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Death of a Herring 
The Herring and Its Fishery 


By W. C. Hodgson. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 210 pages. 25s. 


HE hero of this thriller is Clupea 
T Harengus, vulgarly known as Her- 
ring. His family connections are des- 
cribed in chapter 1, and Lis career and 
expectations in the following three 
chapters. All this is interesting and well 
told, but comn.onplace. With the stage 
so set, however, the action begins, and 
the remainder of the book is an account 
of scientific investigation, building up to 
a climax—the death of the East Anglian 
herring shoal and the unmasking of its 
killer, 

The great problem of all fisheries is 
fluctuation in annual yields. The great 
hope of all fishery scientists is to find 
regular periodicities in fluctuation, so 
that yields may be predicted. It is a 
hope rarely fulfilled, but much useful 
knowledge has been accumulated about 
herring yields. Until recently, investi- 
gators of the East Anglian fishery have 
found it quite safe to postulate the 
relationship between the number of 
four-year-old herrings in a given year 
and the three-year-olds of the previous 
year, and between these and the number 
of survivors of the group who will appear 
each year for the next eight years. The 
unknown factor each autumn—a. large 
one—was the number of new three-year- 
olds. (Younger herrings do not appear 
on the fishing grounds.) But in the 
1950s these well-established relation- 
ships began to break down; the four- 
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year-olds did not appear as expected. 
When three-year-olds failed as well in 
1955, the East Anglian fishery had a 
catastrophically small catch. 

Dr Hodgson argues, persuasively, that 
the cause is the beginning of heavy 
Danish fishing on the grounds where the 
immature fish lie for two or three years 
before they move to their spawning 
grounds on the East Anglian coast. If 
he is right, it is unlikely that, the East 
Anglian fishery can recover, for the 
Danes are fishing quite legally, and the 
process of decline is a cumulative one. 
Dr Hodgson makes it clear, however, 
that other theories—for example, of a 
change in the feeding conditions of the 
herrings—are being put forward. The 
layman, grateful as he is for a clear ex- 
position, must not be beguiled by it into 
making up his mind on a subject of con- 
troversy among experts. 

With this caution, the book can be 
unreservedly recommended, for its fas- 
cinating account of the methods and 
progress of fishery research, and for the 
insight it gives into the work of a little- 
known industry. 


Training for Business 
Marketing 


By Harry L. Hansen. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
Illinois. 799 pages. $6.95. 


INCE the end of the war, a handful of 
young men starting out on a busi- 
mess career have gone off each year to 
America to round off their training at the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. With good cause they have been 
envied by the many who stayed at 
home ; this book by the professor of 
Business Administration at Harvard will 
to some extent help future stay-at-homes 
to make good what they are missing. 

Apart from an introductory chapter 
that ranges widely from book-keeping 
methods to market research, the book 
deals with six major aspects of 
marketing: product policy, distribution 
channels, advertising, personal selling, 
pricing and sales programmes. The 
structure of each section follows the now 
familiar Harvard pattern: a text which 
is heavily documented with exhibits 
from the business world ; then a series 
of examination problems on the topics 
covered in the text; then several 
“cases "—these too are taken from the 
real business world, and to each case 
questions are added; and lastly a list 
of one-sentence generalisations provided 
by the author as crystallisations of the 
preceding material. In other words this 
is essentially a work book intended for 
the industrious young man who already 
has half a foot in the business world and 
is under the close guidance of an 
experienced teacher. 

The exhibits and the cases are, of 
course, drawn from American business, 
and even the most intelligent and under- 
standing British student will often not 
be able to translate the material fully 
into British situations. There is, how- 
ever, very: little prospect that British 
industrialists will make available com- 
parable exhibits and cases to our text- 
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book writers, and until they do young 
men in this country who wish to study 
seriously the economics of marketing 
and selling will have to make do by 
picking their way through American 
texts. Professor Hansen’s book is a 
sound and stimulating example of what 
is currently available in the United 
States, 


Leviathan Interpreted 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes 
His Theory of Obligation 


‘By Howard Warrender. 


Oxford University Press. 355 pages. 42s. 


cy all English political philosophers, 
Thomas Hobbes is one of the most 
often quoted and referred to, yet one 
whose masterpieces are least frequently 
subjected to the patient and meticulous 
scrutiny which his subtlety of mind and 
argument deserves. In Mr Warrender 
Hobbes has found an unusually scrupu- 
lous and fair-minded interpreter who 
evolved his thesis, he says, by “ reading 
the ‘ Leviathan’ a number of times until 
its argument assumed some coherence.” 

The gist of the thesis is that the 
difference between the “State of 
Nature” as Hobbes depicted it and 
“civil society” that is created by 
covenant or social contract is less sharp 
and less absolute than has been 
commonly supposed or as Hobbes him- 
self sometimes implied. Even in the 
“State of Nature” there are some 
covenants that are valid and give rise to 
moral obligations, and there are some 
that are valid for a time though they may 
fail later. Even in civil society, the test 
of “sufficient security” which imposes 
an obligation is to some extent subjective 
and dependent on the individual’s esti- 
mate of his own safety. Wherever an 
external human authority does not make 
and enforce rules upon a _ particular 
matter, the individual must be guided 
by his own conscience (in foro interno) 
about that matter. Thus, not only in the 
“State of Nature”-where there is no 
human authority, but in civil society 
wherever the civil law is silent, it is 
conscience that imposes obligations. 

Mr Warrender contends that what a 
political covenant does is “to close the 
gap between a general obligation to obey 
natural law and a specific obligation to 
obey a particular code of civil law.” The 
function of the sovereign power is not 
(as Professor Michael Oakeshott has 
suggested) to create moral principles and 
impose them on individuals by its 
commands, but to create that “ sufficient 
security” which increases the indi- 
vidual’s obligation to fulfil covenants and 
to obey the law. The ultimate obligation 
rests not on utilitarian considerations of 
avoiding civil sanctions, but may be said 
to rest either on a moral order, which is 
“a special system of prudence concern- 
ing divine or ultimate rewards and 
punishments” (salvation), or on the 
“will of God” transmitted through 
natural law. On either interpretation, 
the obligation is comprehended by 
reason. Hobbes is placed fully within 


the tradition of natural law philosophy. 
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thinker, and as all his commentators 
have agreed is at times, despite the 
rigour of his logic, an ambiguous thinker 
not devoid of inconsistencies. But Mr 
Warrender’s interpretation is one of the 
most persuasive so far produced, and 
stands up well to a re-reading of 
“Leviathan” with his argument in 
mind. In a brilliant final chapter on 
“Might and Right in Hobbes’s Philo- 
sophy” the author relates Hobbes’s 
political thought to the concepts of legal 
positivism. He contends that “the 
power of the sovereign is primarily the 
reluctance of his subjects to break 
natural law ”—an apt summary of his 
whole thesis. It is about the central 
themes of Hobbes’s moral and political 
philosophy that most doubt has re- 
mained. By this careful and sympathetic 
investigation of his central idea of 
obligation Mr Warrender has made a 
notable contribution to political theory. 


English Jew 

Israel Zangwill 

By Joseph Leftwich. 

James Clarke and Co. 306 pages. 21s. 


Fags tgp died in 1926, and Mr Left- 
wich, who knew him during the last 
ten years of his life, has perhaps delayed 
unwisely the writing of his biography. 
For Zangwill, if once a popular writer, 
was never a great one. He depicted from 
intimate knowledge and with consider- 
able power of vivid statemeni Jewish life 
in the East End. But Arthur Morrison, 
Edwin Pugh and even William Ridge 
were “slum novelists ” of equal quality, 
and none of the group has the sombre 
distinction of Gissing, or is likely to 
enjoy with Gissing some position of 
permanence in the history of English 
fiction. 


But Zangwill has other claims to be 
remembered than those of a creative 
artist. When in 1908, and after enjoying 
much success, he told the Jewish 
Chronicle that he was “no longer a 
writer,” he was only saying what was 
essentially true, so far as the routine of 
his daily life was concerned. He had 
thrown himself into the work of the 
Jewish Territorial Organisation ; and he 
was never, it seems, to regret his devo- 
tion to this, to Zionism, to Armenian 
relief, and to many other causes whether 
Jewish or Gentile. He was indeed a 
man of wide and comprehensive views, 
and all his loyalty to his race did not 
prevent him from regarding himself as 
primarily an Englishman and an English 
writer. “The bulk of my work,” he 
claimed with only a little exaggeration, 
“has nothing to do with the Ghetto, but 
belongs to the general human life.” He 
appears to have believed in a universal- 
istic Judaism—not perhaps very clearly 
defined—to which all people could 
adhere. This liberalism made his posi- 
tion at times equivocal. But it was far 
from costing him his representative 
character as an English Jew of distin- 
guished intellectual achievement. 

It is this character which Mr Leftwich 
has set out to celebrate. He is well 
equipped for the task, so far as an inti- 
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mate knowledge of his subject and his 
subject’s background goes. Unfor- 
tunately his highly informative book, 
although pleasantly written in an in- 
formal style, is poorly organised from 
the point of view of literary biography. 
There is almost no consecutive narra- 
tive, and this makes the absence of an 
index the more regrettable. 


Ex Nihilo? 
The Inhabited Universe 


By Kenneth W. Gatland and Derek D. 
Dempster. 


Wingate. 171 pages. 21s. 


HIS book is sub-titled “ An Enquiry 
Staged on the Frontiers of Know- 
ledge.” So it is, and its authors frankly 
recognise the frontiers of their own. 
For its price, the book is well worth 
while—if for nought else than its really 
remarkable plates (galaxies, nebule, 
model of a sodium atom, tip of tungsten 
wire magnified 2,750,000 times, living 
cell dividing, etc.) and the brilliant dia- 
grams and drawings of Mr John W. 
Wood. The authors give commendably 
straightforward, brief, but fair accounts 
of evolutionary process in things living 
and not (as far as we know) living—for 
instance, crystals, the universe of 
“matter,” simple atoms and acids. They 
hold the balance fair between theories 
of the origin of the universe in a single 
“act” of creation and those tending 
toward continuous creation or “ nothing, 
nothing, nothing, nothing at all.” 


On all physical or pseudo-physical 
questions their book is clear, balanced 
and stimulating ; but they spoil it by 
pushing their own metaphysical ideas on 
their readers. From about page 144 to 
the end, their book “deals with” the 
possible existence and nature of God, 
man’s nature, moral forces and issues, 
the new power of atomic energy, and 
quite a few other problems—all in an 
evolutionary setting. One of these chap- 
ters is called “ The Forbidden Frontier ” 
(purposefulness in the universe). The 
obviously keen authors (are they young 
scientists ?) would have served the pur- 
poses of exposition better if they had 
forbidden themselves to go beyond the 
confines of science, and saved meta- 
physics for another book. As it is, the 
trained mind will be grateful to them 
and their illustrator for making the 
nature of the universe and the physical 
world so clear, but will stay this side 
of the frontier, leaving them to wander 
off into metaphysical spacemanship. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Canadian Nickel Industry 
Canadian Studies in Economics, No. 4 


By O. W. Main. 
Toronto University Press. London: Oxford 


177 pages. 26s. 


This excellent study is of immediate 
topical interest in relation both to the 
emergence of the great new nickel area in 
northern Manitoba and to the problems 
inherent in the flood of capital now pouring 
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into Canada from the United States to open 
up large-scale material resources. A pene- 
trating “case study” of enterprise in the 
nickel-copper industry of the Sudbury 
Basin, it throws into sharp relief the effect 
upon industrial structure of public policy 
in allocating rights to nature resources, in 
tariffs and in taxation. Close examination 
of the behaviour of the resultant monopoly 
in “* conditions of uncertaity ” shows vividly 
how far price and output decisions can 
differ in a dynamic situation from the “ con- 
clusions derived from static theory ” which 
Dr Main believes to have been too often 
applied (without due regard for theoretical 
limitations) to public discussion of prob- 
lems of monopoly. For example, to fore- 
stall the development of substitutes, to 
disarm hostile measures by powerful con- 
sumers or to create markets for surplus 
capacity, it may pay a major monopoly like 
the International Nickel Company to carry 
out research and make innovations that 
result in larger production and lower prices 
than would be possible if there were many 
small companies in the field. Such rapid 
progress is achieved only at the cost of 
leaving to the monopolist enormous power 
in making crucial economic decisions for 
the community. Attempts to break up this 
power may well result in a less efficiem 
and less dynamic economic structure while 
the monopoly brings “ continued pressure 
to change the philosophy of society 
from freedom of enterprise to one of 
acceptance of monopoly power.” 
This book should prove an important 
contribution to the understanding of this 
fundamental problem. 


The History of Germany : from the 
Reformation to the Present Day 


By Minna R., Falk. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 
pages. $6.00. 


This book would be funny if it were not 
so sad. From the frontispiece map with 
its “People’s Republic” in place of the 
“German Democratic Republic” (whose 
correct name is never mentioned, either in 
quotation marks or without them) to the 
index with its high incidence of mistakes, 
the work is packed with factual errors, 
wrong names, unexplained terms, 
anachronisms and jejeune judgments. Nor 
has it, evidently, been proof-read. 

Perhaps one should not allow oneself to 
be put off by little things like a Holy Roman 
Empire whose emperors’ titles “ read like 
a page out of the Almanach de Gotha,” by 
an Empress Maria Theresa whose study 
“was covered with daguerrotypes of her 
family ” and whose statecraft is compared 
in “ assiduity if not in brilliance ” with that 
of Frederick II of Prussia ; by bombs being 
planted by the wrong people and going 
off in the wrong places (the reason why 
Hitler escaped with his life that day 
was precisely because the explosion did not 
take place in a bunker but in a hut), by 
D6nitz becoming Donetz and the People’s 
Police consisting of ex-officers of the Wehr- 
macht. What does it all matter ? Cumu- 
latively—there is some accumulation—it 
amounts to protracted irritation of anyone 
acquainted with the history of Germany and 
to positive counter-education of the young. 

The author, who is associate professor of 
European History at New York University, 
wrote this book because twenty-five years 
of teaching German history impressed on 
her “the need for factual material upon 
which students may base their historical 
conclusions.” This well-intentioned but 
indescribably_slipshod account of four 
centuries of German history does not fulfil 
this need. 
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WASHINGTON, DC 
HE simultaneous changing of the civil and military 
guard at the Department of Defence has coincided 


with a renewed flow of discussion about the adequacy - 


of America’s basic strategic doctrine in the nuclear age which 
has arrived and in the missile age which is soon to begin. 
This is the central issue confronting Mr McElroy and 
General Twining as they take over as Secretary of Defence 
and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from Mr Wilson 
and Admiral Radford, even though the immediate problem, 
which inevitably influences the 
st:ategic decisions, is how to 
p:event military spending from 
bursting through the budgetary 
ceilings and blowing to bits 
plans for restraining inflation 
and cutting taxes. 

Mr Wilson has promised to do 
his best, in his few remaining 
weeks of office, to deal with the 
most pressing headaches that his 
successor will inherit. A stream 
of decisions or predictions of de- 
cisions has been pouring from 
the Defence Department in an 
attempt to cut costs without in- 
flaming the chronic conflicts 
between the services. A “ shot- 
gun wedding ” is to be arranged 
between the Jupiter, the Army’s 
version of the intermediate 
range ballistic missile, and the 
Air Force’s candidate, the Thor 
—the most successful com- 
ponents of each being incor- 
porated in the standard weapon. 
Seventy-nine ships have been 
laid up. The last of the B-36s, 
the original superbombers which 
the Navy once described as “ billion dollar blunders,” has 
been scrapped. Deliveries of the Air Force’s newest pride 
and joy, the B-58 bomber, and its latest aerial tanker have 
been postponed. Civilian employees have been laid off in 
arsenals, shipyards and supply installations, with a pointed 
“* request ” to private aircraft contractors to reduce their pay 
rolls also to cut down their soaring costs ; the only manufac- 
turers to be exempted are those working on missiles and 
electronic systems. In his last press conference Mr Wilson 
hinted that the recent 100,000-man cut in the Army will not 
be the end, but that the total strength of American forces 
may be gradually reduced by unilateral American decision to 
the level of 2,500,000 men which is stipulated in the pro- 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


posals for the “ first stage ” of disarmament. Substantial as 
all these cuts and cancellations are—and some observers feel 
they are certain to impair the strategic flexibility and readi- 
ness of the United States—Mr McElroy cannot hope to 
escape a continuing struggle against rising costs, particularly 
when the great missiles actually go into production. 

But these hard times for the services only make more 
evident the need for hard thinking about doctrine. For- 
tunately the need has been dramatised by the very con- 
siderable impact of a prolix and at times rather obtuse, but 
nevertheless most ingenious and 
thought-provoking, book, “ Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy” by Dr Henry Kissinger 
(Harper and Brothers, $5), pro- 
bably because, as compared with 
Europe, there has been up to 
now remarkably little discussion 
in the United States about “ gra- 
duated deterrents.” The book is 
being eagerly read and discussed 
by policy-makers in Washington. 
It has already provoked an ex- 
tended reply from Professor 
James King, of John Hopkins 
University, in the pages of the 
New Republic magazine, and 
will doubtless provoke others. 
Basically, this discussion stems 
from the realisation that, under 
Mr Wilson and Admiral Rad- 
ford, the United States has be- 
come committed to using nu- 
clear weapons of some sort in 
limited as well as in all-out wars. 
Dr Kissinger welcomes this, be- 
cause he thinks it will be of ad- 
vantage to the West, while Dr 
King does not. Both of 
them feel, quite rightly, that the military and political 
implications of limited warfare, whether nuclear or 
conventional, have not been fully worked out, or ‘explained 
te the American public. Both of them think that a doctrine 
of limited warfare, provided it was thought out in advance 
and provided there could be tacit or actual agreement with 
the Russians, could be applied in a conflict between the 
great powers as well as in a “ brushfire” situation. They 
differ in that Dr Kissinger wants the distinction to be 
between limited and all-out use of nuclear weapons, while 
Dr King feels there are so many gradations between the 
types and the uses of nuclear weapons the only possible clear- 
cut division is that between nuclear and conventional arms. 
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Public realisation of what is implied by the Defence 
Department’s war plans has certainly been tardy in catching 
up with the assumptions of the strategists. Representative 
Mahon, the chairman of the congressional subcommittee 
which handles defence appropriations, told the House of 
Representatives this year that it was high time that it was 
generally understood that tactical atomic weapons would be 
used in almost any kind of war. Without them, as Admiral 
Radford has been at great pains to explain, even a modern 
siyle airlift could not rush enough military force at short 
notice to help a beleaguered ally. This of course implies 
that the United States might use atomic weapons in the 
Middle or Far East against an enemy equipped only with 
conventional weapons, thus incurring psychological disad- 
vantages. 

Some official speeches, however, continue to stress that 
American forces are “ dual purpose” and that the United 
States is not going to be trapped into a choice between 
using nuclear force or backing down. It is Dr Kissinger’s 
thesis that the United States should cease this coyness about 
its intentions, and that its diplomatic efforts should be 
directed to breaking down the exaggerated idea of the differ- 
ences in awfulness between nuclear and other weapons. He 
thinks this could be done provided there was mutual under- 
standing between East and West that the use of the nuclear 
weapons would be exclusively tactical and that the aims 
of the war were a diplomatic solution which did not involve 
unconditional surrender by either side. Thus stumbling 
into a local war would not spell the suicide of civilisation. 

Dr Kissinger is refreshingly frank in stipulating that this 
approach to war would mean embracing with fervour 
many of those features of the Korean affair which became 
most obnoxious to American opinion. For example, to avoid 
the danger of turning a limited into an all-out war, each 
side is to treat the other’s strategic air bases as “ sanctu- 
aries ” immune from attack, and only military installations 
within the battle zone are to be bombed. But how this 
is to be done is not made plain, given the extremely fluid 
battlefield which Dr Kissinger foresees. Nor is he very 
clear about the degree of mutual understanding needed. 
But ideally he would like to substitute precise rules of war- 
fare for what he regards as the wholly unrealistic disarma- 
ment proposals being exchanged in London. 

Dr King, on the other hand, holds that, once nuclear 
weapons are used at all, the stakes are so high that in the 
confusion of battle miscalculations about the other side’s 
intentions are exceedingly probable. Dr King therefore 
argues for an attempt to keep warfare conventional, main- 
taining that the ever-present fear of a switch to nuclear 
weapons would oblige both sides to limit any war. He 
thinks this would also make for the use of mobile, dispersed 
tactics, not to the extent envisaged by Dr Kissinger, but 
enough to deprive the Communists of much of the advan- 
tage of massed numbers. 

‘The new men in the Defence Department inherit a bundle 
of incipient and not easily reconcilable doctrines, which 
seem to find a place for limited war, probably of the nuclear 
type, only when there is no direct clash with the Soviet 
Union. Whatever they learn from the academic strategists, 
they will not gather much budgetary consolation. The pro- 
fessors’ ideas require much more money to be spent, both 
on giving extra mobility to the Army and on assigning a 
much higher priority to the passive defence of the United 
States, so as to remove from the enemy what could now 
be a major temptation to resort to all-out war—the chance 
of destroying at one blow the whole American social fabric. 
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President Climbs Down 


HE President, who is often accused of undermining his 
T own programmes by irresolution, has had to abandon 
the firm stands he has recently taken on foreign aid and 
Negro rights, the two major Bills now holding up the 
adjournment of Congress. At his press conference he 
announced that he is prepared to accept, with certain modi- 
fications, the Civil Rights Bill which the South feels it can 
tolerate, and he greatly softened his threat to bring Congress 
back in the autumn if it failed to vote enough money for 
foreign aid, a threat which only put congressional backs 
up and foreign aid funds down. Mr Eisenhower even 
refrained from allocating the blame for a disappointing 
session, although many Democrats are guilty of gutting their 
own mutual security programme and shaking the free 
world’s confidence in American leadership, to make political 
capital for next year’s elections. 

Instead, a forceful team, including Mr Dulles and 
Admiral Radford, the retiring chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has been trying, without great hopes, to salvage 
in the Senate what the House wrecked when it approved 
only $2.5 billion in new money for mutual security, com- 
pared with the $3.3 billion authorised last week. The 
Administration will also be able to spend $615 million left 
over from earlier grants. Mr Eisenhower is concerned 
about the further cut in the long-term loan fund, and un- 
convinced that reductions can safely be made in his 
emergency fund ; but he is chiefly alarmed by the slashes 
in defence-support money for Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, 
Pakistan and Turkey. Members of the House insisted that, 
with $6 billion in the pipe-line, foreign aid was hardly 
short of cash. But this is chiefly for new weapons, not for 
the aid which enables countries on the frontiers of the 
Communist empires to bear the economic burden of main- 
taining their armed forces. This week’s events in Syria 
may argue more loudly even than Mr Dulles on this point. 

There may be time for second thoughts on mutual 
security in the Senate, as in the House Mr Howard Smith, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, is determined to 
delay as long as possible the vote on the Senate Civil Rights 
Bill, even if it means keeping Congress in Washington next 
week. The extreme Republican position, which saw no Bill 
as preferable to a diluted one, has now been abandoned 
with the decision of Negro organisations and labour groups 
that three-quarters of a loaf is preferable to no bread. The 
President himself now recognises that the Bill provides 
adequate protection for Negro voting rights without unduly 
alarming the South. If he had had better advice, and 
studied the Bill more carefully at an earlier stage, the 
President might have been saved the humiliation of eating 
his own words. But at least the risk that the question might 
be plunged into the “ snarling politics,” as Mr Eisenhower 
sees them, of an election year seems to have vanished. 


Brake on Inflation 


HE New York Federal Reserve Bank cannot maintain its 
- discount rate at 3 per cent for long in the face of 
the 33 per cent now being charged by all but one of the 
other Federal Reserve Banks. But the refusal of by far the 
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most important, and the most independent, member of the 
System to go along with a rise which had the encouragement 
of the central bank in Washington dramatises the current 
difference of opinion over the trend of the economy and 
demonstrates that disagreement with government policy is 
to be found among businessmen as well as politicians. 
Unlike Mr Martin, the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the directors of the New York Bank are apparently 
more worried about a possible recession than about the 
existing inflation, and evidently feel that it is time for a 
protest, even if only a token one, against any further 
tightening of credit restrictions. 

In Washington Mr Martin urges that gradual downward 
adjustments, particularly in prices, must be begun now if 
they are not all to come at once later on, in the form of a 
catastrophic deflation. He has received an immediate and 
helpful response from one of his most outspoken critics. 
Mr Walter Reuther, head of the automobile workers’ trade 
union, has announced that, if the motor manufacturers will 
contribute to a reduction in the cost of living by selling 
their new 1958 models, due to appear in a few weeks’ time, 
at an average of $100 below the price of this year’s cars, 
then the effect of these reductions on the financial position 
of the automobile companies will be given full consideration 
when the union draws up the demands for wage increases 
which it will present next year. Mr Reuther believes that 
the lower prices would bring a rise in car sales which would 
offset any loss in profits—and would also meag more work 
for the members of his union. But if the company con- 
tended that the union’s wage demands would necessitate a 
restoration of the $100 cut in prices, Mr Reuther would 
be prepared to submit the question to an impartial review. 

This, however, is the fly in his offer, for it makes his 
proposal look like yet another of his perennial attempts to 
win for his union some share in the managerial decisions of 
the motor industry. He is certainly attempting to counter 
in advance the manufacturers’ inevitable excuse for their 
planned price increases—that rising wage costs make them 
unavoidable ; the new models are expected to be priced at 
an average of about $50 more than the old. Furthermore, 
the companies point out that their side of the proposed 
bargain is much more specific than the union’s. For these 
reasons their reactions are not likely to be favourable 
to Mr Reuther’s show of economic responsibility. But they 
would be unwise to reject him out of hand, for his is an 
imaginative move which appeals to a public now seriously 
worried about inflation. 


Ring around Spies 


HOOTING from both hips, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
S tion has followed its arrest of the alleged Russian master 
spy, Colonel Abel, by uncloaking its own master counter- 
spy, Mr Boris Morros. Colonel Abel, a Soviet citizen now 
naturally disowned by the Soviet Embassy, entered the 
United States illegally in 1948 and became, it is claimed, 
the chief link in one of the Russian chains of espionage, 
collecting information about American defence and atomic 
developments from underlings and passing it on, supposedly 
to a Russian diplomat who sent it back to Moscow. All 
the trappings of spy fiction—microfilms, containers for 
hidden messages, wireless e2uipment, arrangements for 
secret meetings—were found when Colonel Abel, posing as 
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an unsuccessful artist, was arrested while preparing to 
escape, after having been betrayed by a subordinate. 

‘Mr Morros was also betrayed, to the Russians for whom 
he had been pretending to spy with the collaboration of the 
FBI since 1945, by an American woman who guessed he was 
no true Communist, but he got home to the United States. 
Since then he has been helping a grand jury which has been 
investigating espionage in New York ; this led to the arrest 
of the Soble group and to the indictment of the two Zlatov- 
skis who are still safe in Paris. Mr Morros, Russian by birth 
and well known as a composer and musical director in 
Hollywood, had been closely associated with all of them 
during the years in which he made nearly seventy trips to 
Europe and the Communist countries on secret Soviet busi- 
ness accompanied by observers from the FBI. He claims as 
another associate, the one who supposedly gave him away to 
the Russians, Mrs Martha Dodd Stern, the wealthy daughter 
of the American Ambassador to Hitler’s Germany. She has 
long been involved in Communist causes and she and her 
husband not only failed to return from Mexico to give 
evidence before the grand jury but have now removed them- 
selves to Prague on, it is said, Paraguayan passports. 

Mr Morros maintains that many of the agents actively 
working for the Soviet Union in the United States are even 
more prominent people, financially independent and 
respected. He also emphasises that “ the Russian plot is far 
more strongly organised in this country and throughout the 
world than is generally understood ” and that it is a plot 
for world conquest not simply for world Communism. It 
looks as if, now that Mr Morros’s usefulness as a secret 
agent is over, the FBI may be using him as a publicity 
agent instead. More arrests for espionage are expected and 
it is to be hoped that the inevitable discussion of the Soviet 
apparatus and Russian penetration in the United States will 
not develop into a full-blown spy scare. 


Shakespeare in a Straw Hat 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT 


EPORTS that “Much Ado 
R about Nothing ” is now being 
played at Stratford-on-Housatonic 
in cowboy clothes and Spanish side- 
burns are not exaggerated. The 
directors have transplanted the 
comedy from Shakespeare’s Italian 
Messina to an imaginary town of 
the same name on the Texas border 
in the early nineteenth century. 
Benedick wears the handsome trap- 
pings of a Mexican caballero, 
Dogberry swaggers in the embroidered leather “ chaps ” and 
broad-brimmed hat beloved of western sheriffs, and the 
incidental music, specially composed, includes a Lone 
Ranger tune. New York critics, hitherto rather lofty 
about Connecticut-grown Shakespeare, approved the play’s 
first night, and, although classicists may frown, it looks as 
though this gay “ Much Ado” would be another hit. 

This playhouse, described in The Economist when it 
opened two years ago, is the summer theatre grown up and 
become a producer’s heaven. Its teakwood, air-conditioned 
building, planned on the lines of the original Globe theatre, 
seats 1,468 people and stands 40 more. It is organised 
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with a Shakespeare Festival company, including famous 
Broadway stars; Miss Katharine Hepburn is playing 
Beatrice. Its prices range from $1.50 to $4.80 a seat 
(roughly 11s. to 34s., and cheap compared with Broadway), 
and it keeps costs of production down by a dozen ingenious 
devices, including formal stage sets which demand a mini- 
mum of scene painting or changing. In two years it has 
become so popular that its fame reaches out beyond the 
neighbouring mill towns and New York dormitories to draw 
busloads of customers from other states. The theatre 
grossed $33,500 in a recent week with “ Othello ” alternating 
with “ The Merchant of Venice.” 

Stratford stands at one extreme of the straw hat theatre 
trail ; the other is harder to describe. Tent theatres, barn 
theatres, open air theatres, each with its complement of 
mosquitoes, crickets and thunderstorms, take many forms 
and sizes. On the edge of the Atlantic Ocean, the Marine 
Theatre at Jones Beach plays “ Show Boat” (the famous 
musical hit of 1927) under the stars and on a stage so set 
that the Mississippi River steamboat which gives the play 
its title comes puffing round the bend in real water. On 
the Pacific coast, the Forest Theatre at Kitsap Cabin, 
Washington, plays “ Teahouse of the August Moon” on a 
platform in the midst of gigantic fir trees, with the wings 
made of moss-covered bark set on frames and off-stage 
noises furnished by an obliging brook. The company re- 
cently lost an important member, their goat named Lady 
Astor ; it is rumoured that she made her final exit “ pursued 
by a bear.” 


N its present form the summer theatre is usually credited 
I to the nineteen-thirties, when hungry actors took their 
talents to the country and found that barns could be rented 
cheap. In twenty years this improvisation has grown into 
a business that spangles the country from coast to coast. 
On a recent Sunday the New York Times listed plays to be 
seen in 136 summer theatres in fourteen eastern states ; for 
the country as a whole the number could reasonably be 
trebled. These theatres are mainly decentralised, individual 
enterprises, highly competitive, and with an unusually large 
flavour of the amateur. They are dependent on low rents 
for property and on the automobile, and are restricted 
by the carrying power of the motor car and its greed for 
parking space. Super highways have made possible a few 
super theatres, but even the small ones draw from a radius 
which assumes transport by private car. 

Perhaps because they use so many young people, the 
summer theatres tend to be even more enthusiastic and 
chaotic than the full-time professional ones in the city. This 
exuberance seems to result from combining the starry-eyed 
student with the experienced expert, the “ do-it-yourself” 
spirit with the “ package deal,” a convenient system by 
which a skeleton company moves with a specific play from 
theatre to theatre, filling minor parts with local aspirants. 
Harassed managers claim to like this, but it is not welcomed 
by people who believe that the mosquito trail must preserve 
its amateur standing or die. 

Financially, these ventures show considerable variety. 
Some, like the Sharon Playhouse, are backed by interested 
residents. Some, like the White Barn, are owned by wealthy 
amateurs who like to strut the boards or to get vicarious 
satisfaction, and tax relief, from paying the drama’s bills. A 
few, like the famous Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Virginia, 
were created to satisfy the hunger of the community and 
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have won a subsidy from the state. But this form of sup- 
port is the exception. 

Even those theatres which are visibly tied to Broadway 
still enjoy enough freedom to be ab& to give the talented 
beginner a chance. Although this is advertised as altruistic, 
it is in fact a shrewd economy. It is no secret that the 
summer theatre lives by exploiting the stage’s lure for the 
young. The Westport Country Playhouse, for example, 
child of New York’s Theatre Guild and godparent of Strat- 
ford, uses some forty “ apprentices,” whom it pays not in 
cash but in kind—with drama classes on the stage, associa- 
tion with experienced actors, chances to do a bit of writing 
for the local newspaper or wireless station. In return, the 
“apprentices” paint scenery, hoist flies, park customers’ 
cars, make costumes—work which, if bought at trade union 
rates, would put the playhouse out of business. Thus far 
the theatrical unions (which are hardly a factor in other 
theatres farther from New York) have accepted this situa- 
tion, but there may be trouble coming. 

In the production and presentation of plays there is 
variety, but in choosing them individual enterprise seems 
to falter. Shakespeare on the banks of the Housatonic, in 
San Diego, in New York City parks, Gilbert and Sullivan 
up in Monmouth, Maine, an occasional Oscar Wilde, a 
Bernard Shaw to come—these are classics. Otherwise, the 
list is made up mostly of recent New York successes, with 
a very occasional play marked “new” which may or may 
not appear on Broadway next season. If in theory the prime 
function of the summer theatre is to try out new plays and 
new actors, the current list suggests that new actors get a 
better chance than do new playwrights. Partly this is ex- 
plained by the convenience of the “ package deal,” but 
behind it lie deeper forces which in this, as in so many 
fields, are smothering local differences and tending to bind 
the country into a standardised whole. But so far the straw 
hat theatre manages in the main to be a refreshing rebel. 


Niagara Switched On 


T has taken seven years since the Senate ratified the treaty 
[oith Canada, providing for equal division of the waters 
which flow along the boundary at Niagara Falls, for New 
York State to win the right to the American share. The 
Senate had attached a reservation to the treaty providing 
that Congress must decide who should develop this electric 
power. But Congress, tossed about in the cross-currents 
of the dispute over public or private exploitation of such 
resources, failed to make up its mind until the Court of 
Appeals had brushed the reservation aside as invalid. Now 
it has made assurance doubly sure by authorising the New 
York State Pewer Authority to proceed—at a cost 50 per 
cent higher than it would have been in 1950. The capacity 
of the main plant, at 1,800,000 kilowatts, will be second, 
in the United States, only to Grand Coulee, but it is ex- 
pected to satisfy New York’s growing industrial needs for 
only about three years. First claim to its output of 13 billion 
kilowatts a year goes to rural co-operatives and munici- 
palities, some of them in Ohio and Pennsylvania, while a 
quarter will go to the Niagara Mohawk Power Company. 
A rock slide last year which destroyed most of the com- 
pany’s plant also buried much of the private opposition by 
creating an immediate shortage of electric power. The new 
facilities will be financed by a $600 million bond issue. 
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The House, which has just killed off the scheme for 
federal development at Hell’s Canyon, is not certain to give 
the Tennessee Valley Authority the right to issue bonds to 
finance the new capacity needed to meet the coming shortage 
cf electricity in the seven-state area where it serves defence 
industries as well as government atomic plants. In recent 
years Congress has always baulked at providing money for 
more of the steam plants from which TVA now derives 
most of its electricity. The Bill which the Senate has passed 
limits the bond issue to $750 million and gives Congress 
a veto power over new projects—restrictions designed to 
make it more palatable to private interests fearful of broacer 
government competition. But these restrictions fall short 
of those sought by the Bureau of the Budget, long unfriendly 
to TVA, and by Mr Arnold Jones, the bureau’s deputy 
director whom Mr Eisenhower has chosen to fill the third 
place on the TVA’s board. He will give the Republicans 
their first majority and one not very sympathetic to this 
great Democratic project. But the Senate, which has to 
confirm Mr Jones, is showing a tendency to let him cool 
his heels until the House gives TVA its new authority. 
He may have to wait until next year. 


Harrying the NAACP 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HILE Southerners in Congress have been hotly dis- 
\¢ puting the need for federal intervention in support of 
Negro rights, the southern states have been employing 
a whole range of legal devices to suppress the Negroes’ 
principal organ of self-help, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People. These have included 
tax laws, civil injunctions followed by fines and imprison- 
ment for contempt, without jury trial, and, in Mississippi 
and Georgia, executive investigation commissions with 
powers of subpcena. Obsolete laws originally aimed at the 
Ku Klux Klan or trade union boycotts have been revived 
in order to confront the association with the alternative of 
handing over the lists of its members or being put out of 
business. 

In Alabama the NAACP has been under temporary 
injunction since June last year. It has been charged by 
the state with failing to register as an out-of-state corpora- 
tion, with employing Miss Autherine Lucy to force a test 
case on racial segregation in the state university, and with 
organising and financing the “illegal” boycott of the city 
buses in Alabama’s capital, Montgomery It has been fined 
$100,000 for contempt of court for failing to produce its 
membership lists. 
ing out, those in Georgia and Louisiana have finally decided 
to turn over their records in order to keep going. The 
Negro leaders can hardly be blamed for wanting to protect 
their membership rolls. Aping the techniques and in many 
cases the language of Congress when dealing with Com- 
munists, several state legislatures have acted on the theory 
that the NAACP is a “subversive organisation.” Many 
individual politicians still talk as if it were actually Com- 
munist-infiltrated, although this charge has been repeatedly 
discredited, and in some states membership disqualifies a 
Negro for a state job, particularly one as a teacher. 

Another device adopted so far in Virginia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and, most disappointingly, in 
the border state of Tennessee, has been to revive the 


While the Alabamian branch is still hold-' 
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medieval triplets of barratry, champerty and maintenance— 
offences having to do with the stirring up of lawsuits by 
parties with no legitimate interest in them. The penalties 
are severe, despite the fact that the test case and public 
subscription to support litigants are established American 
customs. To its lasting credit the Senate of North Carolina 
refused this year to follow suit. As he successfully urged 
the rejection of the anti-barratry law proposed by the 
Governor, one State Senator told his colleagues: 
“Tomorrow you may be in a minority and you will want 
the right of free speech and the right of petition.” 


Uranium Grows Up 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


UCH of the vast and once silent and empty western 
M interior of the United States, where the only settle- 
ments have been remote, oasis-like hamlets, is being trans- 
formed. Lorries roar up and down dusty roads ; digging 
machines drive slanting tunnels into the sides of hills ; 
names like Moab, Mexican Hat, Tuba City, Bedrock, 
Uravan, spring into the news ; wholly new towns grow on 
the desert, complete with shopping-centres and car. parks. 
Prospectors are again flocking into the region, but nowadays 
they travel by jeep 
or helicopter and file 
their claims by 
walkie-talkie. What 
they hope to find is 
uranium, the “ fuel 
of the future,” 
which is the source 
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oil developments. 
This is the third 
time aemining re- 
vival in the region 
has been based on 
the same type of 
ore: first, radium 
was dug out of the 
plateau country of 
western Colorado ; 
then vanadium, a 
steel - hardening 
alloy ; and finally and mysteriously, uranium during the last 
war. (It was so mysterious that many independent miners 
have never yet been paid by the government for the uranium 
refined from their ores during that period.) But altogether 
the wartime production amounted to no more than a few 
hundred tons of uranium oxide (U,O,). Since then, as 
the Atomic Energy Commission revealed at the end of last 
year, the industry has burgeoned both intensively and exten- 
sively. It has expanded far beyond the Colorado Plateau 
and now covers scattered areas over perhaps a million square 
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Figures, which are in million tons, 
indicate reserves of uranium ore in 
each state and percentages indicate 
proportion of country’s total reserves 
as estimated by the AEC on Nov- 
ember |, 1956. In addition there are 
2.5 million tons, 3.2 per cent of the 
total reserve, in other states. 


. miles from south-western Utah to north-eastern Wyoming, 


and from New Mexico to the outskirts of Denver. 
The AEC says that 6,000 tons of uranium oxide were 
produced in 1956, and expects more than twice that amount 
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in 1958. The minable reserves of uranium ore in the United 
States were estimated at 60 million tons at the end of 
1956 and are growing daily, though still much less than 
Canada’s estimated 225 million tons. Thousands of men 
are employed in the mines and mills and in prospecting ; 
even the oldest “ hard rock” miners of gold, silver and the 
traditional metals, who held out for a long time against the 
lure of uranium, grumbling that it was a passing fad, have 
surrendered. 

The industry is growing up in another way too. It used 
to be said that more gold was put into the ground than 
ever came out of it—a reference to gold promotions and 
speculations. For a while uranium “ penny stocks,” based 
on hope, went wonderfully well with a public that did not 
know the difference between a uranium mine and a hole in 
the ground, but now the largest and most conservative 
elements in the mining industry are taking over. The 
Anaconda Copper Company, for example, is the biggest 
single producer of uranium in the United States. Already 
this trend has gone too far, in the opinion of the indepen- 
dent miners and producers, who have organised their own 
Uranium Institute of America. 

They complain that the policies of the AEC lead to 
monopoly. It only licenses mills for processing uranium 
where there is a five-years’ reserve of minable ore ; these 
mills are coming into operation very rapidly—twelve cap- 
able of handling in all about 10,000 tons of ore daily are 
producing, ten more are being built which will add some 
6,000 to 7,000 tons of daily capacity, and other projects 
will add another 4,000 tons a day. The commission, now 
the sole purchaser of uranium, buys raw ore at a fixed price 
of $8 for each pound of U,O, content. This is guaranteed 
until 1966 under certain conditions ; before then, however, 
the commission plans to get out of the ore business, turning 
the mining end over to private industry, which expects a 
growing commercial demand for uranium. After that the 
commission intends to buy only uranium oxide or the very 
rich concentrate called “ yellow cake.” 


HERE is little pitchblende, the original igneous ore of 
= uranium, in the region. Instead almost all the uranium 
now being mined is found in ores leached out of the original 
igneous rocks by nature, and laid down in pockets or layers 
either in conjunction with organic materials—in the old 
radium days huge fossil trees, tiny radium mines in them- 
selves, worth as much as $125,000 each, were found—or 
as thin coatings on sandstone or limestone grains. The 
quality of these ores in terms of uranium oxide is low. Ore 
that will produce eight pounds of U,O, a ton or even 
less is considered minable ; twenty-pound or one per cent 
ore is considered exceptionally rich, but there is very little 
of it except in small pockets. 

Moreover, there is no one formula which will win uranium 
from all the types of material with which it is interspersed. 
Methods which are satisfactory for the limestones of New 
Mexico, which has more than half the present known 
reserves, will not work for the sandstones of Colorado, and 
yet another process is needed for the large low-grade 
uranium deposits in some of the lignite coals of North and 
South Dakota. As a result, a producer may have to send 
his ore a long distance for refining, perhaps right past a 
nearby mill using a method which does not suit his ores. 
Thus there is intense interest in finding new, more efficient 
and cheaper ways of upgrading the ore, usually at the mine. 
For it is a losing game to ship 200 to 400 pounds of dross 
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a long distance so that one pound of uranium oxide may 
be recovered from it. New chemical and electrolytic pro- 
cesses have been invented to avoid this. Some of the new 
mills are equipped to use such methods and many pilot 
plants are experimenting with others. One speaker at the 
first annual convention of the Uranium Institute in Denver 
foresaw that the big mine of the future might turn out 
uranium oxide as its finished product, right at the shaft. 

The possibilities that lie in success are great: ore that 
is rated as “ minable ” by present standards is only a fraction 
of the tonnage which contains too little uranium to be worth 
mining with older practices. Processes which could recover 
U,O, economically from ore of half the present acceptable 
richness would increase the country’s reserves of ore several 
times over and would at least double its reserves of uranium 
metal. Some miners are also speculating about the possi- 
bilities of thorium, an element of which there is roughly 
four times as much in the crust of the earth as uranium, 
and which is “‘ fertile ”—that is, it can be turned into atomic 
fuel by exposure in a pile. But an official of the AEC told 
the Uranium Institute that, while the commission is spend- 
ing about $4 million a year on thorium research, it foresees 
no immediate future for the metal. In any case, he added, 
the western hemisphere’s richest source is in the huge Blind 
River uranium deposits of Ontario, where there is half as 
much thorium in the ore as uranium. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The efforts of a House of Representatives subcommittee 
to obtain more information about the Administration’s new 
scheme for disposing of the confiscated German assets have 
been frustrated by lack of co-operation from government 
officials, which suggests that the State Department does not 
want the plan to be discussed until after the German 
election. To some people it also suggests that there is less 
money available than was reported two weeks ago and that 
American taxpayers may be asked to make up the difference 
for German corporations as well as for private individuals. 
The House sub-committee intends to look into the whole 
question critically before it approves any new legislation. 


* * * 


In July there were more people employed in the United 
States than ever before—67,200,000 in all—with 3 million 
unemployed, which takes the civilian labour force over the 
70 million mark. The rise was due mainly to young people 
leaving school or seeking holiday jobs, but even so it was 
even larger than usual at this time of year. But also more 
than seasonal was the drop in factory employment, down 
by 180,000 to 16,700,000, mainly in the automobile, 
machinery, textile and clothing industries, 


* * * 


The Administration has been curtailing the “ fast write- 
off programme ” very sharply in recent months but Congress 
has now speeded up the process. Under this scheme firms 
were allowed to deduct from their taxable income over a 
five-year period a large part of the cost of new plant needed 
for defence purposes. From now on only facilities needed 
for research or for items never produced before, for defence 
or atomic purposes, will be eligible for this aid. 








with Arab states are nearly always critical and often 
sarcastic. Spain’s friendly gestures are assumed to be 
pure opportunism on the part of the Franco regime and to 
have no motive beyond securing votes for some Spanish 
cause at the United Nations. No doubt this consideration 
has weight with Spanish foreign ministry officials, who are 
no less hard-headed than their counterparts elsewhere ; but 
it is not the whole story. It is not to be forgotten that 
soon after the overthrow of the monarchy, in the heyday 
of revolutionary excitement, there was talk of an Andalusian 
republic which would teach Arabic as well as Spanish in 
the local schools, permit organised Muslim as well as 
Christian worship in the Mezquita or Cathedral of Cordoba, 
and in some mysterious way revive the glories of the 
western Califate which came to an end in the eleventh 
century. An office calling itself the Consulate of Andalusia 
was to be found for a while in the Puerta del Sol in Madrid, 
flying an Andalusian flag: green, white and green, with a 
blue crescent. Since the idea of Andalusian separatism was 
as abhorrent to the republican as to the subsequent 
nationalist regime, few of the enthusiasts concerned appear 
to have survived. They were said to have some connection 
with groups of Muslim descent who still preserved some 
Muslim customs, but no evidence for this seems to have 
been published. 

Strange as the project may have been, it was only a wild 
manifestation of an Iberian attitude to the Muslim past 
which is becoming increasingly common. For a hundred 
years a series of brilliant Spanish (and some non-Spanish) 
scholars have been expounding the greatness of Muslim 
Spain in art, science and literature. They have shown 
too that this civilisation was just as Spanish as the subse- 
quent Christian civilisation of the Catholic Kings ; for it is 
now proved that the Muslims of Spain were in their over- 
whelming majority of native Spanish descent, by inter- 
marriage when not by birth. It is indeed increasingly held 
that it is the residue of Muslim and Arab ethical and 
ideological teaching which makes Spanish civilisation so 
distinctive today. These ideas have helped to make many 


R wists in the British press to Spanish relations 


Spaniards favourably disposed towards the present 
emancipation and revival of the Arab world. 
The results are visible in many fields. A Spanish 


orientalist, himself a priest, has argued, in a book published 
with the imprimatur of a Spanish bishop, that there is so 
much of the true Christian doctrine in Islam that miracles 
attributed to a Muslim saint may in certain circumstances 
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be accepted as genuine. The people of Cordoba who 
protested violently but in vain, in the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, against the proposal to build a cathedral in the 
former mosque have now taken the matter up again and 
there is a project to remove the cathedral to another site 
and restore the former appearance of the mosque. The 
Alcalde of the city is even said to have laid the matter 
before the Caudillo and to have received his approval in 
principle. Spanish officers who have served with Moorish 
troops sometimes acquire Arab sympathies which are in a 
minor way reminiscent of those of General Glubb. These 
officers include some of the most famous—General Franco 
himself ; the last high commissioner in Morocco, General 
Valifio ; and the former foreign minister, Colonel Beigbeder, 
who as high commissioner in Tetuan endowed the Muslims 
of Ceuta with a handsome new mosque. This attitude made 
it possible for a Muslim officer from Morocco, General 
Mizzian, to become captain-general of Galicia and so respon- 
sible for the security of the shrine of Saint James 
“ Matamoros ”—“ the Moor-slayer ”—patron saint of the 
reconquest. 

In Morocco the consequence was a more liberal policy 
than was practised in the neighbouring zone. Arabic was 
made a language of instruction in the schools and not 
treated as a foreign tongue as it was in the French schools. 
Relations with the eastern Arab states were permitted and 
at times encouraged. No attempt was made to separate 
Berbers from Arabs ; on the contrary, they were taught 
Arabic in the protectorate schools. Above all, in 1953 the 
Spanish government refused to recognise the legality of the 
Sultan’s deposition or to co-operate in the pretence that it 
was the result of a spontaneous movement of the Moroccan 
people. 

Meanwhile friendly relations have been cultivated with 
the independent Arab states. The Spanish foreign minister, 
accompanied by an eminent Spanish orientalist, toured the 
Middle Eastern capitals and prepared the way for the sign- 
ing of cultural and commercial treaties. Arab rulers and 
notables were in their turn invited to Spain—the late King 
Abdullah, King Faisal of Iraq, the Sultan of Morocco, King 
Saud, and the secretary-general of the Arab League. The 
Spanish press, deficient in other fields, contains full and 
sympathetic accounts of Arab affairs, with the exception of 
the press of Catalonia which takes a line noticeably closer 
to the French point of view. 

All this has not enabled Spain to retain its protectorate in 
Morocco, nor to avoid altogether the same sort of problems 
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that affect Moroccan relations with France. The question 
of the Spanish troops in Morocco and of the existence of 
the Spanish enclave at Ifni have still to be settled. But at 
least Spain has been able to terminate its protectorate with 
dignity and without bloodshed, and discussions with 
Morocco are carried on as between friends. The Spanish 
position would, however, be much stronger if Spain could 
offer greater financial and technical assistance. 

The fact is that Spain in the west, like Turkey in the 
east, is situated at a meeting point of the Semitic and the 
European halves of the Mediterranean world. Though 
fundamentally with the west, Spain will always be imme- 
diately responsive to any change in the power relations of 
those two entities. In the Suez dispute the Spanish govern- 
ment took a middle course and put forward a compromise 
proposal which deserved more attention than the British 
Government, in the combative mood of the moment, was 
prepared to give it. Spain would no doubt be eager to 
participate in any western equivalent of the Baghdad pact 
that might be brought about. Its geography and its history 
make it vitally interested in good relations with Arab states 
born, or to be born, on the southern shores of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 


French Tourism in Trouble 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ARIS is padlocked just now; this is the bumper-to- 

bumper season on the Céte d’Azur. Outside these few 
happy weeks, however, the French tourist industry is feeling 
some disturbing changes. M. Bonnefous, the minister 
responsible for tourism, says trade was 50 per cent below 
average in some parts of the Riviera this July ; the gloomier 
forecasts say that when the statistics are assembled France 
will show about 3 million foreign visitors this year, against 
last year’s 4,300,000. Moreover, the problem is double- 
edged: while fewer foreigners come to France, the French 
themselves have treacherously taken to travelling abroad. 

As to the foreigner, this year’s falling-off can well be 
charged to the bad publicity France has generated for itself. 
It was the last country to maintain petrol rationing, and 
rumours about its exorbitant home petrol prices were 
probably not scotched by the cheaper tourist petrol scheme, 
which was belated—much too late to influence early 
bookings—and intolerably cumbrous. Equally, devaluation 
of the tourist franc a fortnight ago came far too late to affect 
the tourist business much. (Apparently the next publicity 
slogan abroad is to be “No, France is not the world’s 
dearest country... .”) M. Bonnefous says buoyantly that 
next year is bound to be better: 8 million pilgrims are 
expected at the Lourdes centenary, plus a useful quota of 
the 30 million visitors who are expected at the Brussels 
Fair. But these are blood-transfusions, not cures ; the 
trouble lies deeper, partly in France, partly perhaps in the 
changing character of all tourism. 

Tourism has steadily increased in France, as elsewhere, 
since the war ; but not, since 1950, as quickly in France as 
elsewhere. A brief table of official estimates of gross receipts 
(in millions of dollars) from foreign tourism is instructive: 


1950 1955 
France 320 350 


Italy 190 370 
Switzerland 105 230 


Equally significantly, the French planners’ figures show that 
while they have always underestimated the number of 
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foreign visitors likely to come to France (these have more 
than doubled since 1948), they have consistently over- 
estimated the money they would spend ; receipts have never 
reached the $400 million they reckoned on as long ago as 
1952-53. They are only now beginning to revise their whole 
conception of the foreign tourist, his aims and his means. 

They are alarmed to find the mounting waves of tourists 
have not brought proportionate prosperity to French hotels. 
Some hotel problems are the universal ones of all service 
industries: rising costs—salaries and social charges now 
account for 43 per cent, against 17 per cent before the war 
—and competition from other industries which means, for 
hotels, that few people choose to become cooks, and nobody 
at all wants to wash up. Beyond this, though, France has 
too many single-season resorts that cannot live on the few 
weeks of the domestic “ season ” ; too many stately pleasure- 
domes for extinct clients, for whom suites were designed 
surrounded by tiny chambres de courrier—now unusable— 
for their private staff ; and at the other end of the scale, 
too many tiny family concerns which, good or bad, are 
equally innocent of “le marketing” (the newest French 
business-concept). 

Officialdom, with titillating promises of cut-price trans- 
atlantic jet-liners soon, is trying to spread the word that the 
average tourist is not particularly rich, and wants less luxury, 
less space and better plumbing than, in their various classes, 
many French hotels offer. It wants to encourage motels, 
of which France has as yet only a handful, and carefully 
controlled low-price networks like the Logis de France. 
It wants to modernise 90,000 of the existing 300,000 rooms, 
and build 58,000 new ones ; this at a cost, over five years, 
of either £60 million or £70 million (according to whether 
you take the French or foreign view of the franc). Hoteliers, 
who find a reluctance to invest in building because of the 
slow returns, prefer to emphasise modernisation of existing 
material ; they are watching the success of two American- 
style, minimally staffed “ self-service hotels” on the Céte 
d’Azur, which in effect simply offer rooms with kitchens, 
for indoor camping. As to investment, M. Bonnefous 
agrees that longer-term, lower-interest loans, as in Italy, 
would help, and he hopes that tourism may enjoy the credit 
and tax advantages of an export industry. 


* 


Among the French, meanwhile, the failing appeal of 
hotels is strikingly shown in the numbers—two or three 
million—of Frenchmen who now spend their holidays in 


tents. “Le camping” has become almost as sedate as 
“le pique-nique.” It avoids condemnation to indifferent 
food and lodging at top-season pension rates ; and, for 
motorists, the nightly stampede for beds, so nicely named 
“litinérance.” It is one of many changing French habits. 
Encouraged by new cars and scooters, the over-valuation of 
the franc (which makes other countries cheaper), and the 
frivolous effects of mass-entertainment, today’s Frenchmen 
are going abroad in increasing numbers. Last year’s official 
accounted receipts show, for the first time, that the expendi- 
ture of foreigners in France was outpaced by the expenditure 
of Frenchmen abroad. 

Can this current be reversed ? When masses of people 
have enough money to make their holidays into a reaction 
against their normal lives, it must be expected that they 
should seek the exotic (compare the London cult of espresso 
bars), rather than the refulgent golden mean that is the 
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happiness of France. Appreciating French architecture, 
for example, is an educated pleasure ; eating French food 
is, perhaps, a middle-aged one; and for the young, 
tourism’s vanguard, one must probably allow that amour- 
propre is a stronger condiment in French life than amore, 
whatever the myths say. 

Beyond this too, the French themselves are guilty, at 
home, of self-improvement, which is lethal to romance. Too 
many villages are putting up plate-glass shop-fronts ; too 
many bead-curtain doors in picturesque slums yield 
shocking glimpses of a new washing-machine.; too many 
monuments are in places where the inhabitants are en- 
grossed in some new light industry, so that the tourist feels 
somehow unimportant and intrusive. The French tourist 
trade is threatened by the modernisation of France, and 
it has yet to adjust itself. 


Syrian Chessboard 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


SOVIET trade mission will soon visit Damascus. Its 
A object will be to work out the details of the agreement 
reached in principle in Moscow during the visit of Khaled 
el Azm, the Syrian minister of defence. There is little 
hard news about the scope and nature of that agreement. 
According to one unofficial account, the Syrians have had 
their debt to the Soviet and Czech governments on account 
of past arms deliveries scaled down by about two-thirds ; 
according to another, there has been no remission of the 
debt, but easier terms for payment, coupled with an 
additional Soviet loan to Syria amounting to about {£10 
million sterling. All accounts agree, however, that the 
Russians are to be closely associated with several major 
economic enterprises in Syria, such as road and railway 
communications, irrigation and new industries. Improved 
access to Latakia—the port through which Soviet arms 
deliveries reach Syria—will be an important part of the 
Soviet-Syrian economic co-operation agreement. The 
upshot of the new arrangements will be long-term Soviet 
association with development -in Syria, similar to the 
American association (through the Point IV programme and 
the Eisenhower doctrine) with development in Lebanon. 

The political consequences of the Moscow visit are still 
working themselves out. President Shukry al Kuwatly, no 
longer able to conceal his disquiet, has gone to Egypt, 
where he is consulting President Nasser. Dr Nazim al 
Qudsi, the Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, who, 
according to the terms of the constitution, would automati- 
cally become president in the event of Shukry al Kuwatly 
resigning, has also retired from the scene; he is said by some 
to be lying low in Lebanon, though by others still to be busy 
interviewing politicians in Damascus. The field is clearing 
for Khaled el Azm, now in full cry after the presidency. 
There are still constitutional difficulties in his path ; hence, 
perhaps, the renewed demand for the reimposition through- 
out Syria of martial law, which was lifted in Damascus, 
Homs and the Jebel Druze for the May by-elections. 

But the most important political results of the Moscow 
agreement concern the Syrian army. General Taufiq Nizam 
ed-Din, who was a member of the Syrian delegation to 
Moscow, was unenthusiastic about the terms of the accord 
and has resigned as chief of staff, to be succeeded by 
Colonel (now General) Afif Bizri. The latter was chairman 
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of the military tribunal which tried the right-wing con- 
spirators in February and has since associated himself with 
the group of young officers commonly known, after the 
Egyptian pattern, as the Revolutionary Command Council. 
Lieutenant Colonel Nafuri has been promoted deputy 
chief of staff; Lieutenant Colonel Sarraj, hitherto the 
éminence grise, retains his position as head of the army 
security service. Both are former supporters of the 
Shishakly dictatorship ; neither is as far to the left as 
General Bizri. Perhaps twenty officers with right-wing 
affiliations have been removed from their posts ; some are 
under arrest. 

The stage seems set for another government reshuffle. 
The present coalition government was formed after the 
discovery of the plot in Jebel Druze with which several 
right-wing deputies were associated, The discovery of 
another plot in which the United States embassy is alleged 
to be involved may herald another change with still stronger 
left-wing participation. Perhaps the time has arrived for 
Akram Haurani, the Ba’ath Socialist leader, to leave the 
wings for the centre of the stage; he is being freely tipped 
as the next prime minister. Salah Bitar, the quiet but 
determined former professor of history, will doubtless 
retain his post as foreign minister, thus prolonging the 
Ba’ath Socialist control of foreign affairs. The other Ba’ath 
Socialist in the present cabinet, Fakher al Kayyali, who as 
minister of public works has done much to align the Syrian 
economy with the eastern block, may well gain promotion 
to a more important post. 

Despite the brickbats hurled at Syria from the west, the 
change of government is unlikely to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the Syrian communist party. Its leader, Khalid 
Bakdash, is said to be out of favour with the Soviet govern- 
ment. He is doubtless fretting under Moscow’s insistence 
that he should do nothing to disturb the good relations now 
existing between the Russians and the dominant elements 
in Syria. In view of the close and growing co-operation 
between Syria and the Soviet Union, this may be accounted 
of small moment. But that is surely a superficial view. 
The freedom with which western publicity organs and 
official spokesmen have described Syria as a communist 
and/or satellite state is a major contributory cause of the 
Syrian flirtation with Moscow. The Syrians may be for- 
given for believing that they will never do right in western 


eyes, and that their best chance of being appreciated lies 
elsewhere. 


Dr Jagan’s Success 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GEORGETOWN 


OR the first time since the disastrous failure of 1953, 
. British Guiana now has an elected element in the 
Legislative Council. The size of Dr Jagan’s majority leaves 
the governor no option but to invite him to play a leading 
part in the government. The Renison constitution does not 
provide for the office of chief minister and it has been made 
abundantly clear in the first conversations between the 
governor and Dr Jagan that the governor himself will be 
the head of the government ; Dr Jagan’s role will be that 
of leader of the majority party and senior elected minister 
—an important distinction when the governor is as deter- 
mined a man as Sir Patrick Renison. 
The first discussions between the governor and Dr Jagan 
were on the principles governing the selection of elected 
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members of the Executive Council and on the status of 
those appointed ministers. The thorny question of 
nominations to eleven seats in the Legislative Council will 
undoubtedly be the main theme of later meetings. No final 
pattern may emerge for some time, since the legislative 
council must be summoned before ministerial appointments 
are made or an executive council formed and the constitution 
lays down no time limit. One thing is certain—that the 
reappointment of any member of the interim government, 
even to the legislative council, would be extremely unpopu- 
lar not only with Dr Jagan’s supporters, but with many 
of his opponents as well; the failure of the interim 
government to make an impression on the economic weak- 
nesses of the colony is commonly regarded as the chief 
reason for Dr Jagan’s victory. On the other hand, Dr Jagan 
himself admits the necessity of drawing in talents from 
outside his own party, and the search for suitable individuals 
is likely to be an intriguing exercise. 

Dr Jagan secured only 47 per cent of the total votes cast, 
and this in spite of the fact that his faction of the People’s 
Progressive Party was much better organised than any 
opposing party. Indian workers on the sugar estates and 
the Indian rice growers on the coast voted overwhelmingly 
for Dr Jagan’s ticket, but apparently few others did so. It 
is doubtful if his total strength in the country exceeds 30 per 
cent of the potential voters. Yet this 30 per cent has 
received more attention from the governor than any other 
section of the population and has benefited most from the 
progressive social and housing policies of the sugar pro- 
ducers’ association and big sugar companies. Under the 
companies’ new policy, medical services are being greatly 
extended, community centres built and old “ range ” houses 
pulled down and largely replaced by more up-to-date sepa- 
rate dwellings which the occupants are encouraged to buy. 
An attempt is also now being made to clear up the chaotic 
conditions of employment on the sugar estates by reducing 
casual or intermittent labour and providing regular work, 
though for a smaller number of people. 


* 


Yet it is an insufficient explanation of what has happened 
merely to blame it on human ingratitude. Four years ago 
the World Bank report advocated a smaller proportion of 
development expenditure on social services and housing ; 
the main tasks that it envisaged were improved communi- 
cations, opening up the lands along the river, an increase 
in the area of drained and irrigated land and the stimulation 
of small industries. The government took the short-term 
view and concentrated on social betterment of the poorest 
sections of the population, but in so doing failed to reduce 
the pressure of population in the limited coastal area— 
indeed it may even have increased it. This overcrowding 
is the dominant economic fact in the colony. The people 
affected are mostly Indian descendants of indentured 
labourers brought over in the last century. These two facts 
provide an obvious explanation of the continued and 
immense popularity of Dr Jagan as a leader who combines 
apparent dynamism in the economic field with a now scarcely 
concealed Indian nationalism. 

Negroes in Georgetown and the coastal villages (as 
distinct from the sugar estates and rice lands) voted largely 
for Mr Burnham’s faction of the PPP, but were both less 
united and less well organised ; polls in Negro areas were 
markedly lower than in Indian. Even so, the combined 
Jaganite-Burnhamite vote was about eighty per cent of the 
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total compared with fifty-one per cent in 1953—but it must 
be remembered that this time the total poll was only fifty- 
five per cent as against seventy-six per cent last time. The 
size of the Burnhamite poll was due to much the same 
causes as Jagan’s, with the difference that it came from 
depressed Negroes instead of Indians. The other parties 
made a poor showing. Anti-PPP forces were disunited and 
unable to capture the public imagination because they were 
too closely identified with the interim government. 


Whatever its form the new government will have a diffi- 
cult task both in allaying immediate discontents and in 
planning development on a much bolder scale than 
attempted hitherto. It is unlikely that much more in the 
way of public funds can be hoped for. Before the election 
all parties, including Dr Jagan’s, insisted that foreign capital 
is needed and should therefore be given maximum encour- 
agement. Dr Jagan is fully aware that British Guiana under 
him is not a good investor’s risk. This partly accounts for 
the sweet reasonableness of his tone; he is anxious to 
impress everyone with his moderation and devotion to demo- 
cratic processes. There is little doubt that his own views 
on foreign investment are sincerely held, but it is less certain 
if he can restrain his more fanatical anti-capitalist followers. 
All the same, it was significant that neither sugar nor bauxite 
became issues in the election campaign. Prospects for 
investors are probably better than they may appear at first 
sight. For whatever the outcome, another 1953 is extré¢mely 
unlikely. 


Marshals in Bangkok 


FROM OUR BANGKOK CORRESPONDENT 


HREE army leaders, including the influential Marshal 
T Sarit Thanarat, the minister of defence and comman- 
der-in-chief, resigned this week from the Siamese govern- 
ment. At the time of writing, the prime minister, Marshal 
Pibul Songram, had not accepted their resignations, and it is 
not yet clear whether this is just a passing ripple on the 
surface of Siamese politics or whether Marshal Pibul’s posi- 
tion is seriously threatened. 

After the general election last February, the situation in 
Siam appeared very confused. Although the ruling 
Seri Manangasila party gained a majority, there were allega- 
tions of electoral irregularities and a few days after the elec- 
tions, Marshal Pibul proclaimed a short-lived state of 
emergency. But expectations of sudden change gradually 
dwindled. The press has continued to voice popular dis- 
satisfaction, but many articles are highly irresponsible and 
genuinely constructive criticism is rare. Opposition groups 
in Siam have always been readier to seize upon the govern- 
ment’s shortcomings than to offer appropriate remedies, and 
the opposition has seemed hopelessly divided. 


Not long ago the arrival in Bangkok of Nai Pridi’s wife 
aroused some expectation that Nai Pridi, the Marxist- 
minded ex-prime minister and war-time resistance hero, 
would himself be invited to return from Peking, where he 
has spent the past few years in exile. But the government 
seems (for the present, at least) to be determined to proceed 
against him in connection with the murder of King Ananda 
Madihol during Pridi’s premiership some ten years ago. On 
the other hand, there is reason to suppose that some mem- 
bers of the government would be glad to have him back, 
as a counterweight to the growing power of Marshal Sarit, 
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and to the influence of the so-called “ royalist elements,” 
although most of the “ royalists ” are minor figures. 

The “ royalist elements ” are so called, not because they 
have admitted to any intention of restoring the absolute 
monarchy, but because they are a loosely knit right-wing 
group (if “ group ” they can be called) centred round certain 
members of the numerous clan descended from Kings 
Mongkhut and Chulalonghorn, who have in various ways 
strongly criticised the present government. Members of the 
government seem far more aggrieved by “ royalist ” opposi- 
tion during the election than by the much stronger opposi- 
tion of the left-wing parties. 

The recent trial of M. R. Kukrit Pramoj, enfant terrible 
of Siamese journalism, is, perhaps, only incidentally linked 
with the fact that he is reputed to be one of the chief 
“ royalists.” For many years he has been a vigorous critic 
of the government, and his wit is so sharp that few can read 
his newspaper, Siamrath, without being moved to laughter. 
The Premier and Madame Pibul, long the chief targets of 
his satirical powers, must regard him with the same feelings 
as Sir Robert Walpole entertained for Swift. Mr Kukrit has 
just appealed against the sentence of a fine and one month’s 
imprisonment delivered at his trial for “speaking impro- 
perly ” of the American ambassador. A more serious charge 
of inciting disloyalty is soon to come. 

About a month ago there were rumours of an imminent 
coup d’état, which gained colour from the placing of guns 
in the vicinity of the royal palace. The purpose of the guns, 
however, was only to salute the birth of another royal child 
—a princess. The rumours probably started because the 
National Assembly, as reconstituted after the election, was 
about to meet for the first time. Some people expected 
spectacular developments, but all passed off peacefully 
enough. Those who hoped that Marshal Sarit would respond 
to their appeals to take the helm have until now been dis- 
appointed. Ill health has been one of the rumoured causes 
of his refusal ; it has also been surmised that he preferred to 
enjoy his very considerable position as a power behind 
the throne without taking upon himself the burdensome 
duties of a prime minister. Moreover, there have been 
reports that he was interested in the rise of Nai Sukit’s 
Unionist (Sahaphum) party, of which his brother is secre- 
tary-general ; this party—right-wing, pro-Seato, generally 
“ pro-western,” anti-corruption and highly critical of the 
Premier—may soon be a strong potential source of opposi- 
tion to Marshal Pibul. Marshal Sarit has recently -denied 
any interest in the Unionists and reaffirmed his loyalty to 
the Seri Manangasila party. It remains to be seen whether 
he has changed his mind this week. 


Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


The third quarterly issue of this bulletin on the demand for 
consumer goods is now available and includes: 


Forecast of the working population up to 1996 
Forecasts of household goods sales 
Regional Surveys 
TRENDS IN SHOPPING POPULATIONS BY TOWNS 
Trends in trading profits in retailing 

Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WhHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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Without Mr Holland 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NEW ZEALAND 


R HOLLAND’S announcement that he will retire from 
New Zealand’s National party government at the end 
of the present parliamentary session in October and transfer 
the leadership to the deputy prime minister and minister 
of agriculture, Mr K. J. Holyoake, has caused few surface 
ripples, even if some strong undercurrents can be suspected. 
The announcement was accompanied by the usual number 
of press tributes to be expected in a country in which the 
great majority of the daily newspapers, although reasonably 
objective, are more sympathetically disposed towards the 
National party than to the Labour opposition. The fact 
that Mr Holland’s personal popularity had declined and 
that the change of leadership may enhance the party’s 
chances at the election has not been stressed. 

If Mr Holland has not given his party inspired leadership, 
he has at least guided it with a firm hand and he has con- 
siderable political acumen. He has been helped by the 
comparative weakness of the opposition and by the con- 
tinuing prosperity of the country as a result of high farm 
incomes, full employment and the surge of expansion and 
development which has made itself felt in New Zealand. 
Mr Holland has been the unquestioned leader of the National 
party and if his health had not deteriorated he would most 
probably have remained at its head. Now that he has 
stepped down of his own accord the way is cleared for a 
reorganisation of which his party may be in some need. 

Mr Holyoake is eleven years younger than Mr Holland, 
an alert, photogenic man with a keenly developed political 


sense and considerable geniality ; he is a resourceful debater 
with that rare thing in New Zealand politics, a good radio 


voice and manner. The farming portfolio which he has 
held ever since the National government came to power in 
1949 has long been considered risky. It is an indication of 
Mr Holyoake’s resourcefulness that he has gone a long way 
towards satisfying the farmers without antagonising too 
much other sections of the population who are jealous of 
the special treatment the farmers get from the government. 
He has yet to be tested by an agricultural crisis, but he 
has shown a good deal of diplomatic ability in reconciling 
conflicting viewpoints, 

By the time the country goes to the polls, the defections 
from the present cabinet will be considerable. The popular 
and capable minister of labour, Sir William Sullivan, who 
could well have been a rival for the leadership, retired some 
months ago. The minister of external affairs and of defence, 
Mr Macdonald, who has been his government’s best over- 
seas ambassador, is also giving up politics. So is the 
minister of lands and of Maori affairs, Mr Corbett. 

The National party’s chances in the elections next 
November have been enhanced not only by its change of 
leadership but also by a budget making tax remissions of 
£8,700,000 and by the promise that a year’s income tax 
will be cancelled because of the introduction of pay-as-you- 
earn tax collection. And recently the national conference 
of the National party plumped hard for reform of the licen- 
sing laws, a subject of first urgency in New Zealand and 
one which both political parties have hitherto shirked. This 
proposal has yet to be accepted by the parliamentary 
National party, but the mere promise of action has created 
a favourable climate for the government. 
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' France and Free Trade 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


RANCE has for some time been regarded as the snag in 
F the way of the European free trade area. The French, 
it is said, having got all they want in the common market 
—a let-out on import restrictions and taxes, some promises 
on “ harmonisation ” of social charges, even money for their 
colonies—are not particularly interested in the broader 
scheme. In many French breasts, side by side with bitter- 
ness against the boche and jealous anti-Americanism, there 
lurks a suspicion of British hypocrisy which is provoked by 
the British scheme for a free trade area—so neatly designed 
to combine British interests in Europe and the Common- 
wealth. His first exchanges with the French government in 
Paris this week will have given Mr Maudling, the new 
British pilot for the scheme, the opportunity to probe for 
himself the truth of this picture. 

There is certainly something in it. The French public is 
profoundly sceptical about the British plan ; practical proof 
of British sincerity is needed. At the same time, many 
French interests that backed the common market hold views 
which do not seem to accord with the concept of the free 
trade area as proposed by Britain. The patronat brandishes 
the traditional claim that the French social charges are 
higher than in other countries, and demands that rules about 
harmonisation of social charges be included in the free 
trade area convention as in the common market treaty. The 
French peasant, of course, wants once more a better outlet 


for wheat, meat and wine. France has accepted the common - 


market because it hopes that it will be a real economic 
community, where liberalism is leavened by a strong 
measure of Keynesian “ dirigisme;’ where Germany, like 
France, will be forced to adopt policies which remove the 
structural unbalance between mark and franc, and which will 

ecome in time a political community, too. Britain’s offer 
of free trade lacks, in French eyes, these attractions. There 
have even been rumours that the more ardent common 
marketeers in France would prefer not to talk about the 
free trade area in the context of OEEC at all but to exploit 
the new solidarity of the six common market countries to 
suck other countries individually into the common market. 

But Mr Maudling will have found that the present French 
government holds a more constructive view. France has 
an abiding wish to bring Britain into the European schemes, 
if only to keep it company so that it is not left alone in the 
room with Germany. The French government hopes, like 
the British, that talks on a free trade area embracing most 
OEEC countries can be resumed in the autumn and its 
experts, hitherto preoccupied with the common market, are 
now busy formulating a French view in preparation for the 
talks. The view that is taking shape is remarkably pragmatic. 
There is no wish to impose on the free trade area either 
the institutions or all the characteristics of the common 
market. The French government seems content to accept the 
British attitude that the existing organs of OEEC can run 
it ; nor is it even adamant that supranational powers—say, 
majority voting—must be written into the convention. It 
takes the sensible line that co-operation in practice will 
naturally bring the institutions of the two schemes together, 
and it hopes that the Council of Ministers of OEEC, like 
that of the common market, will automatically acquire 
greater powers as the community evolves. 
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France’s main demands concern, not institutions, but 
three other points—agriculture, harmonisation of social 
charges, and tariffs against the outside world. France will 
certainly press for some mention of harmonisation of 
social charges, if only to put up a show for public opinion 
at home. But in practice it will probably be willing to 
accept a very loose formula. On agriculture the French 
approach will not be so easy to meet. The French govern- 
ment is aware of the Commonwealth interest and would be 
prepared to concede definite guarantees for Commonwealth 
farmers in Britain. It might agree, for example, to prefer- 
ential treatment for Commonwealth farmers up to a certain 
agreed share of the British market, and it is willing to 
horse-trade on individual products—giving up, for example, 
its rather extreme demand for wheat contracts above world 
prices, in return for British concessions on wine at the 
expense, say, of South Africa. But France will certainly 
not agree to omit agriculture from the whole arrangement. 
An opening in the British market for the French peasant 
is, in French eyes, the fair quid pro quo for the opening 
of France to British industry. Nor does the French 
government seem willing to give ground to the Common- 
wealth, parts of which (like Ghana) are now concerned 
at the new preferences in the European market to be given 
to French overseas territories. Open the Commonwealth 
to us (is the view) and we will reciprocate. But France 
is not prepared to modify the new concessions given 
to its own colonies merely for the sake of drying 
British eyes. 

The biggest French worry is not agriculture or 
harmonisation, but a deep concern with the whole principle 
of the free trade area—that each country should preserve 
its separate tariffs against the outside world. The common 
market, after all, with its common tariff wall, is designed 
in the end to create equal competitive conditions for indus- 
tries in the area, apart from regional variations. In the 
free trade area, with its tariffs against third countries 
varying from country to country, no such equality will be 
created, for prices of raw materials will vary, too. French 
industry naturally dislikes the prospect of competition 
from British or Swedish firms which can import and 
process cheaper raw materials or, say, unfinished cloth, 
than it can buy. France would, therefore, like to see, 
written into the free trade area convention, a promise that 
in principle an effort will be made to align the outer tariffs 
of the free trade area as well. This contradicts the British 
purpose of preserving the preferences given to the Common- 
wealth in Britain, and the French are aware that they may 
have to give way on this profound question of principle. 
But they will not accept the varying external tariffs of the 
free trade area if there is still a risk that these will create 
leaks in the common market’s tariff wall—if, for example, 
cheap goods from Hongkong find their way tariff-free 


- through Britain into France. The OEEC study group which 


first examined the free trade area believed that the origin 
of goods could be satisfactorily pinned down. But a detailed 
solution has not yet been worked out. 

The negotiations with France are clearly going to take 
time. And a change in the French government could, of 
course, alter the French view. There are fifteen other 
governments, too, lined up for the negotiations in OEEC, all 
with views of their own. Yet the flexible French approach 
does suggest a rather better prospect for the free trade 
scheme than has sometimes been painted. And the French 
attitude may be crucial. 
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CLEAN SWEEPERS 


H.M.S. HIGHBURTON and the Diesel engines that power her are both, in 
their different ways, ‘clean sweepers’. Highburton is one of the Navy’s 
crack coastal minesweepers; her prime movers are high-speed 

Napier Deltics. And for every unit of horsepower, Deltics are one quarter 
the size of conventional Diesels—a factor which is changing the 
whole approach to ship design. 

Because Deltics take up so little space, engine rooms are 
exceptionally small and can be tucked right away aft. Merchant ships 
powered by Deltics carry up to 15% more cargo; the engines 

can be controlled from the bridge. 

Deltics are produced by a team of highly skilled designers, 
technicians and engineering craftsmen—men whose successes range 
from marine, industrial and traction engines to turbo-blowers, 
aero-gas-turbines, and ram jet and rocket engines. All are fine 
achievements of precision engineering; all are good examples of 


the Napier principle—more power at lower cost. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON. W.3. Partners In Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd: 
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Records in Wool Textiles 


OOL men may be phlegmatic, but few could 

have returned to their West Riding offices 

after the holidays without a tinge of excite- 
ment. The 1957-58 wool selling season starts next 
week : what will it hold? Many, if pressed, would 
grudgingly admit that if this new season is no worse 
than the last they will have little cause for complaint. 
To their cotton textile friends on the other side of the 
Pennines, the wool industry must certainly seem a haven 
of stability and prosperity. 

Statistics for the industry as a whole give a buoyant 
picture. Total consumption of all fibres in the first 
half of 1957 reached a postwar peak of 371 million Ib, 
seven per cent more than in the same period of 1956. 
Consumption of wool alone, at 259 million lb, was higher 
than in any comparable period since 1950, and con- 
sumption of man-made fibres rose sharply to a new 
peak of 33 million Ib. 

The worsted section has enjoyed the most rapid 
advance, shattering old records on the way. Fashion 
has lately favoured worsteds rather than woollens in 
women’s wear ; demand for hand-knitting yarns has 
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been stimulated by the vogue for “ quick-knit ” wools ; 
and exports of tops, yarns and fabrics have increased. 
Total production of tops in the first half of this year rose 
by eight per cent to a new postwar record of 188 million 
Ib. Deliveries of worsted yarn were also a record, at 
122 million lb ; within that total deliveries of weaving 
yarn rose by nine per cent to 64 million Ib and deliveries 
of hand-knitting yarn rose by one-fifth to 19 million 
Ib ; hosiery yarn, on the other hand, showed a fall of 
eight per cent to 39 million lb. Deliveries of fabrics, 
at a record 93 million square yards, were over five 
per cent larger than in the first half of 1956. The 
woollen side of the industry has not fared so well, 
but it has not marked time. Total consumption of 
all fibres in woollen spinning and felting rose by six per 
cent to 173 million Ib in the first half of the year, though 
it was still slightly below that for the first half of 1955. 

High production is not necessarily a true index of 
prosperity. In the last eighteen months sales and profits 
have benefited from the rise in raw wool prices. Except 
when the advance threatened to get out of hand, this 
firmness in raw material prices encouraged customers 
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to buy ahead and brought opportunities to make profits 
on stocks. But many firms report a decline in profit 
margins, despite higher turnover. Resistance to the 
higher level of prices is not only reflected in lower profit 
margins. The big clothing manufacturers try to hold 
prices down by using cheaper grades of wool; hence 
the substitution of fine crossbreds for the more expen- 
sive merino wools, and the substitution of medium for 
fine crossbred wools. The sharp growth in consumption 
of man-made fibres is partly a matter of technical pre- 
ference, for the blending of wool with a Terylene yarn, 
for example, does not save money, but when a rayon 
yarn is used, there can be a saving, and Yorkshire knows 
all there is to know about wool-saving mixtures. 

Measure prosperity by the profit figures of those com- 
panies that have recent results to show, or measure the 
investors’ estimate of the future by the level of wool 
share prices, the result will be the same. Prosperity has 
recently been outstripping that of the other textile 
industries, and share prices have risen above the 
generality of industrial ordinary shares. 

The two charts and the table of company results 
illustrate those movements. Share indices have 
been drawn separately for the worsted and woollen 
sections and set against The Economist indicator 
of industrial ordinary shares. The sample is not 
large enough, nor are the companies sufficiently 
separate in their business, to justify breaking those two 
broad divisions down farther into combing, worsted 
spinning, worsted manufacturing and woollen spinning 
and woollen manufacturing. The profit indices illus- 
trate the broad trend of wool industry profits against the 
earnings of rayon and of cotton. It has been necessary 
to make approximations. For example, the profits for 
a year ended March 31, 1957, are treated as falling 
in 1956, whereas those earned in an accounting year to 
June 3oth or later are treated as falling in 1957. 

The post-Korean recession in wool came earlier, and 


WOOL COMPANY EARNINGS 


Trading Profit Dividend 


Company cae a Sree 


Prev. Latest 
Year Year 


Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year 


Top Makers £ 
John Reddihough 99,892 


£ 
226,288 
Woolcombers 1,125,026 


1,236,429 


Knitting Yarn 
Emu Wool Inds. ..... 


176,769 271,797 
Patons & Baldwins .... 


3,468,540 | 4,927,194 
Woollen Spinners 
and Manufacturers | 
John Edward Crowther 130,975 | 241,192 
57,538* 31,909 
Yorks. Fine Woollens. 66,473 79,333 
Worsted Spinners 
and Manufacturers 
Jeremiah Ambler 
Hield Brothers 
Salts (Saltaire) 


248,194 
349,547 
986,473 


367,226 
376,559 


William Hollins 


516,649 
Pool Lorrimer 


150,623 
1,205,572 


791,623 
191,942 
1,161,978 


| 
| 
Hosiery | 
| 
| 
| 


* For 13 months. t Adjusted for 100 per cent scrip issue. 
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was sharper than in the other textile industries, prob- 
ably because the industry traditionally tries to hedge its 
purchases by forward sales which are not always taken 
up when prices fall. But since 1951, recovery has been 
steeper and much more continuous than in cotton or 
rayon. In practice, the comparison flatters Lancashire 
and belittles Yorkshire’s achievement. Full employ- 
ment has kept wool short of certain kinds of skilled 
labour and has made it easy for cotton’s surplus to be 
absorbed in other industries. 

It is impossible to say whether the wool industry’s 
earnings have made full allowance for replacement of 
equipment, but it is possible to say broadly how 
far its capacity has been maintained. The Wool 
Industry Bureau of Statistics has just completed— 
as at March this year—its first machinery census 
since 1951. It shows that the equipment of the 
industry has been shrinking. A small expansion from 
10,400 to 11,400 in the number of automatic looms is 
much more than offset by a fall from 45,000 to 37,500 
in non-automatic types ; since 1951, the worsted section 
has lost about 105,000 spinning spindles, and the 
woollen section no less than 218,000. That is not a true 
net loss. Modern processes, and faster machines with a 
higher unit output permit some shrinkage in numbers 
without loss of capacity. But the conclusion is that the 
worsted side of the industry has today a slightly larger 
productive capacity than it had six years ago, while on 
the woollen side capacity has declined. 

Investors must try to assess the future with what help 
the past will give them. And the past at least points to 
two firm stepping stones : over the last six years the 
wool textile industry has on the whole a fine record ; 
but to have shared in its prosperity the investor would 
have had to be extremely selective. Beyond that lie the 
quicksands of guesswork. Who would care to forecast 
wool prices in the coming season ? The best hope seems 
to be for a period of stability, while the worst fear—a 
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radical decline—looks far away. Some investors may 
have confidence in sales prospects in the British 
market, reckoning that there will not be enough 
deflation to restrict demand nor enough inflation to 
tempt consumers to buy more durable goods and 
fewer textiles. 

Overseas markets in general are intensely competitive, 
and the United States, the industry’s major customer 


It costs more to build a flat than a house with 
the same accommodation—but nowhere is the 


extra cost as great as in Britain. Research 


workers have been comparing tenders on recent 


contracts—and have hopes of radical savings 


new dwellings now being built in Britain are 

flats and maisonettes. Common observation, 

at least, would suggest that the proportion has been 
rising, and it can be expected to rise further, though 
traditionally the British are thought to prefer living in 
houses with gardens. Clearly more and more new 
householders are having to forgo this fond ideal, and 
the sheer pressure on available building land will mean 
that more will have to ; as high-density slums are cleared 
and new populations housed, towns must spread up- 
wards as well as outwards. New ideas about mixed, 
development have been making their appearance—tall 
blocks of six, ten, or more storeys interspersed among 
smaller blocks of two, three or four storeys, and 
with offices and shops, hotels and garages mixed 
in with residential areas, instead of being zoned. 
Fortunately, also, some headway is being made 
in finding out why, dwelling for dwelling, flats are 
so very much more expensive to build in this country 
than houses. If effective use is to be made of the 
resources for new housing in future, Britain will have 
to build flats as economically as most other countries. 
No country, certainly, can build flats in a block for 
the same prices as houses on the ground. Some of the 
features inherent in the design and structure of tall 
buildings inevitably make them more expensive than 
houses. More room is needed for stairs, landings, and 
lifts ; some more expensive structural materials are 
required and building equipment is likely to be more 
elaborate ; and extra facilities, such as refuse disposal, 
insulation, and heating, have to be provided. Apart 
from the more economical use of the developers’ site, 
one can set against these inherent extras some equally 
inherent, but usually smaller, savings in building cost: 


Ie everybody appreciates that a quarter of the 





The Cost of Building High 
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for fabrics, is restricting imports. But there are signs 
that exporters may be able to expand sales of fabrics 
elsewhere, and exports of tops and yarns may 
increase further. Costs, however, are rising, and price 
resistance can be expected to increase. The investor 
will have to be as selective as ever, but if he is, and is 
also content to look at the more distant horizons, wool 
shares are still a field that it will pay him to explore. 


the sharing of foundations and roofs and opportunities 
for vertical repetition in construction. 

But the difference in the actual costs of building flats 
and houses in Britain has been far greater than would 
be warranted by these purely structural differences, and 
some two years ago the Building Research Station was 
set the task of finding out why. Though its programme 
of studies is not yet complete, and other interested 
organisations have since begun their own enquiries, the 
Building Research Station has already come up with 
some instructive and fascinating pointers. To save time 
it based its first analyses upon tender prices rather than 
final costs, as these were more readily available in the 
detail it wanted. It obtained information from more 


_ THE RANGE OF COSTS IN BUILDING FLATS 





Prices per sq. ft., net 


No. of 
Storeys blocks 
Range Average 
We rcidecwencs 18 45s. 3d. — 71s. 3d. 58s. 
WS acccecus cs 51s. 8d. — 74s. 9d, 62s. 
Set ssuesKens 16 5ls. 9d. — 73s. 8d. 6ls. 
NS a cisscces 7 50s. 6d. — 68s. Id. 6ls. 
Elie ac tara 10 49s. Id. — 69s. 3d. 59s. 
a 15 5ls. 7d. — 89s. 2d. 67. 
WOON ieccccac 2 62s. 8d. — 73s. 9d. + 


than §0 authorities about 72 schemes for blocks of flats 
and maisonettes of six to twelve storeys in height, con- 
taining some 3,750 separate dwellings. These 72 
schemes represented, it was estimated, about two-thirds 
of the blocks of flats that had been recently built. 

The wide divergence of unit costs, “ per square foot 
of living space,” was remarkable. Total costs per square 
foot, which ranged from less than sos. up to 
89s., with an average of 63s., were broken down into 
five main components—foundations, superstructures 
(the main building itself), lifts, heating and plumbing, 
and finishes and fittings. For each of these elements 
the variations were as wide and as illogical as for whole 
buildings. The research workers concerned themselves 
first with the effects of different designs of tall buildings 
upon their costs since some of the trouble springs from 
a failure to appreciate these effects. The plan of the 
building—whether it is rectangular, U, L, T, or 
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Y shaped, for example—determines the ratio of floor 
area to external wall area. A high ratio of floor to wall 
can reduce costs and heat losses. The ratios shown in 
these schemes ranged between 0.7 to 1 and 1.8 to I, 
with an average of 1.2 to 1. The proportion of the total 
floor space in a block that has to be used for other things 
than living in—the “planning ratio”—also directly 
affects the cost of the rentable floor area ; this varied 
from 9 per cent to 29 per cent, with an average of 
16 per cent. For both items the investigation suggested 
“targets” for economical design and construction, 
without reducing standard of accommodation. A plan- 
ning ratio of 12 per cent, for instance, ought to be 
generally attainable. 

_ Of the five main elements of cost in a tall building, 
the one that is usually least controllable by the architect 
is the foundations, which will depend largely on the 
nature of the site. On the average, foundations 
accounted for about eight per cent of the total cost 
per block. But again the range was wide, between blocks 
built in similar conditions, and costs per square foot 
of floor area did not fall away as sharply with height 
of block as might have been expected. The cost of lift 
installations, which can be expected to increase with 
the height of the building, also varied appreciably. 
Among 16 eight-storey blocks the bill for putting in 
lifts ranged between {£2,000 and £3,700 per shaft. 
Heating and plumbing costs did not vary as much, 
except between blocks that were centrally heated and 
those that were not. The largest variations, however, 
were found in the superstructures and finishes. 


TENDER PRICES 


(per square foot net) 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 


HEATING AND 
PLUMBING 


FINISHINGS 
AND FITTINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 


2 STOREY 5 


HOUSES STOREY STOREYS , STOREYS 
(LONDON) POSSIBLE 


eee PLATS 


“ Finishings and fittings ” averaged about 35 per cent 
of the total cost of a flat. Though the specifications did 
not differ widely between one block and another, the 
cost and quality of the work done by these specialist 
sub-contractors did. Among 18 blocks of six-storeys 
these finishing costs ranged from 12s. a square foot of 
total floor area to 24s. ; among 15 blocks of eleven- 
storeys the cost ran from 12s. 4d. to 22s. Yet the 
standard of internal and external finish on the cheapest 
elevea-storey block was “ exceptionally good.” The cost 
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of “ superstructures,” which account for about 38 per 
cent of the total cost of a block of flats, also differed 
markedly from one block to another. Brick load-bearing 
structures used for 11 six-storey blocks cost from 13s a 
square foot of floor area to 20s., while reinforced dense 
concrete structures used for 14 eleven-storey blocks 
cost from 12s. 6d. to 34s. a square foot. 


The reasons for these marked differences in cost are 
not easy to pin down precisely, though the Building 
Research Station staff have strongly insisted that the 
gaps could be narrowed and costs substantially reduced. 
They think a reasonable “target” figure for the cost 
of the superstructure, using current techniques of con- 
struction, would perhaps be about 15s. a square foot 
of floor area, and the total cost of a flat of some 700 
square feet in a block of six to twelve storeys could 
be brought down to roughly 53s. a square foot— 
which would be two-fifths more than the cost of 
comparable houses of two storeys, instead of about 
twice as much. 

The ways in which this could be done can already 
be seen in outline ; further studies of the organisation, 
methods, and efficiency of building work, which are 
now to be tackled, should isolate these factors for 
economy in greater detail. At the design stage more 
detailed consideration could be given to methods of 
construction, to designing blocks of flats for economic 
erection as well as for appearance and amenities. 
Simplicity in design could widen the opportunity for 
repetitive operation and standardisation of such items 
as staircases, which could be pre-cast in quantity. The 
same basic design might also with profit be used more 
frequently for more than one block of flats. Of the 72 
schemes in the sample, 41 were single jobs. This 
is not an argument for complete standardisation ; but 
certain economies of scale could be gained without 
producing monotony of appearance. Expensive build- 
ing equipment could then be used more efficiently and 
a rhythm of operation gained from custom and 
experience, It is significant that in Scotland, where 
three-storey and four-storey houses are more common, 
they are cheaper to build than in England. 


Some new materials and techniques of construction 
are also beginning to appear. Load-bearing “ no fines ” 
concrete, with the sand left out, which is a much 
cheaper material, has recently been used success- 
fully for a ten-storey block of flats in Glasgow, at a 
total cost for the whole building of about 53s. a square 
foot. “Climbing shuttering,” a technique imported 
from the continent, whereby concrete is cast on the 
building behind wooden shutters that move gradually 
but continuously upward, has been used on a site at 
Birkenhead. But the basic need is a familiar one in this 
industry—for closer collaboration between architect, 
engineer, and builder, and for more detailed planning 
of operations before work begins on the site. This is 
an old cry for the building industry. Proper organisa- 
tion of operations has paid off handsomely where it is 
now practised. But there is still room for more of it. 
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PRESSURE ON STERLING 


Holding the Fort 


PECULATION against sterling reached fever pitch just 
before last weekend, and the Exchange Account, never 
for a moment questioning that its job was to hold the fort, 
had to expend considerable ammunition not only against 
the D-mark but also against the US dollar. Chiefly it 
operated in official sterling and only occasionally in trans- 
ferable. On Monday, a Treasury spokesman emphasised 
that the United Kingdom was considering neither devalua- 
tion nor a widening of the exchange rate margins—and that 
it was prepared to use the gold and dollar reserves of the 
Exchange Account, and by implication if need be also the 
IMF and Export-Import Bank credits, to defend the present 
arrangements. Less publicly, the Bank of England issued a 
reminder to London banks that overdrafts to non-residents, 
even for. overnight periods, needed its specific approval. 

The combined effect of the firm attitude and the bear 
squeeze was to induce some bear covering, particularly 
against the dollar, which seems to support the market view 
that it has been largely American banks in London that have 
been making overnight loans to non-residents. The spot 
rate on New York rose to around $2.784 on Tuesday, and 
though the discount three months forward widened to a 
new peak of 4-33 cents, equivalent to an annual rate of 
interest on the spot rate of about 53 per cent, it came down 
smartly on Wednesday. Against the D-mark, the three 
months forward discount widened to 40-45 pfennigs mark- 
ing an interest rate of over 15 per cent—but that too con- 
tracted sharply on Wednesday afternoon, following the 
denial by the German Government of any intention to 
revalue The better tone of sterling was maintained on 
Thursday, the discount on the D-mark three months 
forward narrowing to 29-27 pfennigs. 

Before the West German elections on September 15th, 
and before the meeting of the International Monetary Fund 
just over a week later, the rumours of impending exchange 
moves—little now of straight devaluation, but increasingly 
of a widening in margins as part of a deal with the Germans 
—are bound to persist, and may possibly be strengthened. 
Early in September, too, sterling will need to take the strain 
of the announcement of the August gold and EPU figures. 
It is in the EPU balance that the large support against the 
mark will be reflected—though some of it may have been 
offset by further German purchases of sterling in prepara- 
tion for the £75 million debt prepayment. 

There is no doubt that the authorities are sufficiently 
well armed to hold sterling at what they are convinced is, 
apart from these speculative stresses, a realistic parity and 
that they can attend the IMF meeting with no feeling of 
undue weakness. The reserves of $2,300 million are backed 
by the still undrawn credits of $500 million arranged with 
the Export-Import Bank, and $738 million of stand-by 
facilities at IMF. But it is vital that there should emerge 
from that meeting a decision that will be seen to be effective 
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and final. Some support for sterling may be received from 
spot purchases induced by the increasingly deterrent cost 
of renewing forward commitments. Such support has been 
experienced this week. But the authorities are under no 
illusions about the ability of the bears as a whole to find 
the sterling to keep their positions open while their doubts 
remain. Sterling, unlike the D-mark, is basically a plentiful 
currency. Real recovery can therefore spring only from a 
breaking of the bear account, involving a breaking of the 
bull account in the D-mark. That will be achieved once 
international speculators are convinced, as they have not 


been for two years past, that exchange rate relationships 
are durable. 


THE MARKETS 


Gilt-Edged Fall Checked 


HE pressure on sterling and the desire of some investors 
if to hold a hedge against currency changes provides 
the main explanation of what has happened in a fairly large 
way on the Stock Exchange and in quite a small way in 
commodity markets. That accounts for the fall of gilt- 
edged stocks that carried many of the “longs ” to near the 
lowest levels of the present bear market, and for the dragging 
downwards, of home industrials, which carried The 
Economist indicator down from 216.2 to 213.0 in the week 
ended on Wednesday. It was also the main reason for the 
sudden interest in gold shares, and the rally in rubber and 





| Fri., Wed., | Tues., Wed., 
Aug. 9 | Aug. 14 Aug. 20 | Aug. 21 


| | 
Premium on 3 months forward | | 





Gar CORD oo kc tccsccene 1+ 12 33 34 
Gold in London (per fine oz.). 251/43 251/44 | 251/- 251 /0} 
Gold in Paris (frs. 000s per kilo) | 500 505 | 520 520 
Conversion 44%, 1962....... 99} 99 988 98% 
Savings 3%, 1960-70......... 77 4* | 763* 75i* 75i* 
Redemption 3%, 1986-96 .... 644 | 624 | 612 614 
Weer COGR Fa tb 0 ectccecivccs 67% | 663 | 653 65% 
Imperial Chemical........... | 42/3 41/103 41/6 42/14 
SN PRE hi ckcicddccacca 73/6* 72/6* 70 /— 70 /- 
British Petroleum........... 1476 146/3 131/3 136, 104 
Brit.-Am. Oil (London terms) $113 $109 $1043 $104} 
GN ic cekncddccccnsvece $159 $159 | $1584 $163 
Copper € per ton, spot)...... 2104 210} 210} 2098 
Zinc ( ‘i = Beaker 73% #| 73% 75 3 75} 
Rubber (d. per |b., spot)..... 27% 27 27% 274 

* Ex dividend. 


metal prices. No other explanation fully covers the sudden 
though slight reversal of most of these tendencies on Wed- 
nesday after the pressure on sterling had been reduced, 
partly by the Bank of England’s action on overnight bank 
loans to non-residents, and partly by the West German 
government’s disavowal of any thoughts of revaluation. It 
would, nevertheless, be a gross over-simplification to present 
the events in the markets as having been caused solely by 
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the pressure on sterling and the suspicion that gold is being 
lost in defending it. 

The fall in gilt-edged still owed something to the fact 
that the market is not fully adjusted to the council’s ruling 
on bond washing. . This market is now sadly narrowed 
and must perhaps remain so while the council is still at 
work on its new rules against bond washing. It has been 
much narrowed also at the short end where the credit strin- 
gency, which is a by-product of the official support of 
sterling, has left buyers short of cash. The sale of a mere 
£250,000 of one of the short medium stocks was largely 
responsible for reducing the price by ;*; on Tuesday. The 
prospect that the Government will be able to play a strong 
hand with the replacement of the £300 million of 2} per 
cent Serial Funding Stock maturing in November now looks 
less rosy. 


Rising Bill-rate 


HE fall in the gilt-edged market received a further push 
from the sharp rise, of s» per cent, in the Treasury 
bill rate at the tender on Friday last week, to close on 
4 per cent. This followed a similar rise in the preceding 
week, and it is not expected to be the last. The bill rate 
was depressed to an unnatural margin below Bank rate in 
the spring by the strong expectations of an imminent re- 
duction in Bank rate. The downward slide was checked 
in May by the disappointment of those hopes, but in sub- 
sequent months it was not stopped. Now, while few people 
expect a rise in Bank rate, nothing is clearer than that there 
will be no fall. Hence the narrowing of the margin above 
the bill rate, which is still a full 1 per cent, is a natural 
market movement. 

The main factor in the discount market’s considerations 
has been the pressure on sterling ; another psychological 
influence has been the rise in Bank rates overseas in the 
past month or so—in the US Federal Reserve system 
(except, notably, New York), in Amsterdam (twice), in 
Paris, Brussels and Madrid. The movements in sterling 
have also had a direct impact on the money market, in 
tightening supplies of credit as the Exchange Account has 
absorbed sterling against foreign exchange. Rates on 
marginal supplies of money have risen to 3% and even 4 per 
cent, and the average cost of the market’s money is now 
probably around 33 per cent, whereas a few weeks ago it 
was nearer 3} per cent. 


Wall Street’s Fall 


NE of the escape routes normally open to investors 
QO wishing to hedge against sterling is temporarily closed. 
Wall Street has fallen sharply, and dollar stocks that would 
normally have been in strong demand were being bought 
and sold at declining prices. The official premium on dollar 
stocks in London (calculated on the rate of the day) rose 
on balance from 13} per cent to 144 per cent during the 
week, but remains much below its recent peak, and dollar 
stocks quoted on London terms are, despite the recovery 
on Wednesday, lower on balance. Canadian Pacific shows 
a fall of $2 at $66 on the week ended on Wednesday, while 
Shell Oil at $175 shows a similar fall. The fall in trans- 
atlantic markets is an expression of investors’ fears, however 
lightly based, of major recession in the United States, a 
recession that could not fail to affect Canada. Except that 
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some investors are nervous, the connection with Europe’s 
exchange rate maladjustments is not obvious. 

Another route that operators often choose in times of 
currency crisis is through the commodity markets. Those 
markets do indeed show some modest signs of currency 
hedging. Some Continental operators have made precau- 
tionary purchases of rubber and tin, presumably leaving 
their foreign exchange uncovered. Some British traders 
seem to have been buying Liverpool cotton futures as a 
hedge, and some German operators apparently think re- 
valuation of the mark near enough to justify forward pur- 
chases of copper, tin and cocoa, but in total speculative 
activity in the commodity markets has been small. 


Escape into Kaffirs 


AFFIRS are an obvious currency hedge. There has been 
K some buying from the Continent of gold shares, both 
of the producers and the developers, but it has been small 
for Paris has seldom been able to secure exchange facilities 
to buy stock from London. London has been the main 
buyer. It has been professional buying with a speculative 
tinge to it ; some of the money which had been in oil and 
dollar stocks has been switched into the Kaffir market. 
Jobbers met these London orders by importing stock from 
Johannesburg ; but on occasions the finance houses have 
provided a line of stock ; it is thought also that there has 
been some “ shop” buying of “ Johnnies.” 

Shares in the Rand, in the finance houses, in the Orange 
Free State and more recently in the Far West Rand have 
ali attracted support. The market is slightly broader and 
healthier than it was, which is small praise, for the recent 
history of Kaffirs is of a long, steady decline. The weakness 
of sterling is not the only cause of the renewed interest. 
Earnings are now rising in the OFS mines ; dividends from 
these mines, including some maiden payments, are due in 
a few weeks and they are expected to be good. The colossal 
investment in the OFS, now past its hump, has begun to 
produce its return. But there are other developments to 
be paid for ; and there are still many investors who burnt 
their fingers in the post-devaluation boom. A steady appre- 
ciation in Kaffirs would require a broader market than has 
yet appeared. If it did the jobbers would be short of 
stock ; but then they can go either to the finance houses 
or to the Johannesburg market. 


MOTORS 


Accelerator Hard Down 


ULY is not ordinarily a big month for car output, but 
J this year it has been the industry’s biggest month ever. 
British car factories produced 19,871 cars a week—which 
was nearly a thousand a week better than in May, the 
previous record month for output, and no less than 54 per 
cent above production in July, 1956, when some of the 


factories were working short time. . Comparisons with 
twelve months before are going to become increasingly 
meaningless for a while in this industry—going up against 
going down. But July was the second month this year in 
which output was significantly above the peak production 
of 1955: it was in fact §} per cent higher than in October 
1955. 

Even so, the industry’s production lines are still running 
significantly below full capacity. August output will be 
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down because most of the companies have taken their works 
holidays during this month: how much further output will 
go in September and October (when the Motor Show 
traditionally bumps up home sales before the winter) re- 
mains to be seen. There has hardly yet been a “ normal ” 
postwar year for car sales, so that nobody knows how the 
seasonal pattern will establish itself when cars are not really 
short and special measures of disinflation are not being 


RECESSION & RECOVERY IN CAR OUTPUT 
(Weekly averages) 


1957 


Total For export 





10,400 6,971 
11,910 7,703 
13,942 8,452 


14,737 8,683 
13,899 10,307 


17,287 
17,921 
18,628 


16,921 
18,280 
17,193 16,609 7,611 


13,505 12,868 19,871 9,135 
13,966 6,434 oes ose 
18,064 11,946 


18,831 
18,813 
17,208 


17,918 
17,145 
15,014 


October 
November 
December 


applied to their purchase. But clearly, even under dis- 
inflation, there is a large amount of bottled-up demand for 
new cars to be satisfied this autumn. 

The bulk of the extra cars produced this summer have 
gone to the home market, as was inevitable: but output for 
export in July was still 36,540 cars, well above the averages 
for previous years (the record for export was in May, 
41,612 cars). The industry’s output of commercial vehicles, 
also, was higher than a year before, though slightly below 
the level in June. 


HP Charges Standardised 


EW and standardised maximum charges for hire pur- 
N chase facilities in the motor trade are announced. They 
are promulgated by the hire purchase section of the Society 
cf Motor Manufacturers and Traders and the Finance 
Houses Association, with the support in principle of the 


New quoted 
Old New charge 
quoted quoted expressed 
charge charge per cent of 
(approx.) (maximum) average loan 


outstanding 


per cent per cent per cent 
Motor cars 84 . a 13-85 
Used motor cars up to 5 years 
old 9} 8} 
New and used motor cycles and 
3-wheelers and motor cars 
over 5 years old 10 


15-69 


18-46 


Hire Purchase Trade Association and the Industrial Bankers 
Association. They thus have the support of about 1,100 
firms doing the bulk of the business and it is unlikely that 
others can exceed these maximum charges without quickly 
running out of funds. The table sets out the new charges 
and it also shows the previous approximate levels of charges. 
But there is an important qualification. Present charges for 
periods longer than 12 months are to be proportionate to 
the rates quoted. With previous market rates the charge on 
longer agreements has often been more than proportionate. 
For convenience the table also shows the new charges 
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worked out as a rate per cent per annum on the average debt 
outstanding, assuming monthly instalments over one year. 
In that form the rates are still high though, as is well under- 
stood in the trade, they jnclude other costs than pure 
interest. 

The new agreement also fixes the maximum introductory 
commission that may be paid to a dealer ; it is fixed at 15 
per cent of the service charge on the contract in question, 
and is payable whether or not the trader stands behind the 
contract. The new maximum is high, but it is not certain 
that as much as that will be paid to every dealer irrespective 
of the size of the business he brings. Moreover up to the 


present commissions of 30 per cent and sometimes even 
more have been paid. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


CIC Lays Down the Law 


HE Capital Issues Committee has made one of its 
- autocratic, incomprehensible and irrelevant decisions. 
It has refused consent to the proposed 100 per cent free 
scrip issue in “ A” ordinary shares, requiring the capitalisa- 
tion of £9,809,370 from reserves, by Great Universal 
Stores. It is autocratic because the flat refusal contains no 
word of explanation, and the committee as usual flatly 
refuses to give its reasons, though this time the company 
specifically asked for an explanation “ in view of the publicity 
already given to the proposal.” 

The decision is incomprehensible because a free scrip 
issue is nothing more than a bookkeeping entry which 
shifts a set of figures further up the liabilities side of the 
balance sheet. Whether or not Mr Isaac Wolfson decides 
to pay out more to ordinary shareholders does not depend 
one whit on whether there is a scrip issue. The group had 
£44,173,170 in capital and revenue reserves on March 31st 
last, a figure, representing a real weight of assets in the 
business, which is more than enough to justify the book- 
keeping transaction. The decision is irrelevant because it 
has nothing to do with the committee’s allotted task of 
advising the Treasury on investible resources ; nothing 
was being invested, and no demand, inflationary or other- 
wise, On resources was being created. 

The directors of Great Universal Stores had in their 
view “established a very strong case which met all the 
requirements of the various directives given to the Capital 
Issues Committee from time to time.” So the GUS direc- 
tors are left guessing as to the reason. Their guess is that 
their application followed “too closely upon consents 
obtained for similar issues in 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955.” 
Other guesses current in the market are first that Great 
Universal Stores is being punished because it has succeeded 
On numerous occasions in making issues by way of share 
exchanges in the acquisition of businesses and these do not 
involve applications to the CIC, and secondly that the 
refusal is somehow related to the fact that GUS “A” are 
non-voting shares. Neither of these reasons could possibly 
justify the Capital Issues Committee in refusing in 1957, 
especially after consenting in 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. 
They are matters for investors, not for the government. 
Still less could any of those reasons justify the Committee 
in refusing to let the applicant know why his application 
fails. It is a decision the more unjustifiable because it is 
publicly unaccountable. 
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MORTGAGE INTEREST 


Co-operative Society’s Move 


N the full knowledge that its action is not likely to be 
I immediately followed by the other big societies, the Co- 
operative Permanent Building Society has increased its 
charges for new mortgages. Mortgages up to 25 years will 
in future be made at 6} per cent, against 6 per cent ; mort- 
gages from 26 to 35 years will cost 64 per cent, against 
64 per cent; no change will be made in the interest on 
existing mortgages. The Co-operative society has made this 
change, without waiting for the logic of events to force other 
societies to the same view, for reasons of its own. Since the 
building societies lost their battle over profits tax it has 
been clear that the margin between 34 per cent net paid on 
shares (equal to £4 16s. per cent gross) and 6 per cent 
charged on mortgage would remain too narrow to allow 
much addition to reserves. The Co-operative with a 
management expense ratio of 18s. 1d. per £100 of mort- 
gages (easily the highest ratio"among the big societies and 
compared with a national average for all building societies 
of 14s. 4d.) is among the first to feel the need for more 
elbow room. It would also like to see its reserve ratio grow, 
for the ratio of reserves to total assets is in danger of falling 
below 3 per cent this year. 

Costs are still rising. They are rising sharply for those 
societies, of which the Co-operative has been one, that have 
until recently been forward in opening new branches. The 
choice must have lain between adopting a sharply restrictive 
policy on all forms of expansion, so allowing the reserve 
slowly to be built up at the cost of leaving still more 
borrowers unsatisfied or pursuing a normal lending policy 
at rates that left a wider margin. In choosing the second, 
the Co-operative reckons that a large unsatisfied demand for 
mortgages exists. If it persists, the Co-operative may suc- 
ceed in lending substantial sums at the higher rate ; at the 
moment higher charges on new mortgages only will have no 
more than a small effect on the society’s total income. 

Will the bet come off, despite all the limitations that a 
society of high standing must impose on itself ? The society 
will not reduce the standard of the mortgages it is willing 
to accept, but it will not be the borrowers’ first choice while 
others charge less. It may still be able to do an active 
business at the higher rates. But if mortgages of the appro- 
priate quality are not forthcoming, the society can invest in 
the gilt-edged market to obtain yields to redemption greater 
than it would get from its new mortgages. Medium-dated 
stocks like Funding 3 per cent 1966-68 yield to redemption 
between 64 per cent and 7 per cent to a body that is not 
taxable on its capital gains. To act as a gilt-edged trust is 
not the main business of a building society. But it could 
be a useful safeguard for a society that believes the trend in 
mortgage rates must be upwards and supposes that sooner 
or later the others will have to follow. 


RUN-DOWN OF STRATEGIC STOCKS 


More Sales of Copper 


NOTHER 27,000 tons of copper is to be released from 
Atte British strategic stock. The Board of Trade states 
that while the method and rate of disposal will not be 
settled until the Commonwealth producers and other trade 
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representatives have been consulted, disposals are unlikely 
to exceed 2,700 tons a month and sales will not start before 
October. After this news copper in London fell by £2 tos. 
to £210 a ton for cash metal, and closed on Thursday at 
£209 a ton. A reaction after the earlier rally might have 
been expected, but it was accentuated by the Board’s 
announcement and by the later news of a cut of half a cent 
to 27; cents a lb (£222 a ton) in the American custom 
smelters’ price. 

The Board has already sold 36,000 tons of copper from 
the strategic stock. In view of the present weakness of the 
market it is now being criticised for deciding to offer a 
further quantity. Such criticism seems merely to emphasise 


SALES FROM THE UK STRATEGIC STOCK 


Quantity 


36,000 tons 
27,000 tons 


27,000 tons 


WOR 6.2082 -2,500 tons 
Aluminium ... 52,000 tons 
Nickel 1,600 tons 
Wolfram 500 tons 


50,000 bales 
80,000 to 
100,000 bales 
10,000 tons 
10,000 tons 


1,300 tons 


Softwood... .150,000 stds. 
80,000 stds. 
Hardwood..1-8 mn. cu. ft. 


Period 


Nov., 1956 to March, 1957 
Not before October, 1957 
March to November, 1957 
September, 1957 to 
May, 1958 or later 
To be announced 
From January, 1956 
Sept., 1957 to June, 1958 
From March, 1957 


April, 1956 to March, 1957 


April, 1957 to March, — 
April, 1956 to March, 1957 
April, 1957 to March, 1958 
April, 1956 to March, 1957 
April, 1957 to March, 1958 
April, 1956 to March, 1957 
April, 1957 to March, 1958 


From April, 1956 
From February, 1957 
June to November, 1956 


Plywood 16 mn. sq. fe. August to October, 1956 


the point that Government trading always has some reper- 
cussions on the market. While official policy is to try to 
minimise disturbance of the market, it would be improper 
for the Board to act as a trader and try to sell at the most 
favourable time. And who could claim with certainty that 
if it held off now, it would obtain a higher price later on ? 
Whether it is wise to run down the strategic stock the 
outsider cannot judge. He does not know how big the 
stocks were, nor the details of the changes in defence policy 
that are held to justify the decision. Since the policy was 
announced early last year the number of commodities 
released or to be released is impressively long ; details of 
the main items are summarised in the table. 


OIL SHARES 


Speculators Sell 


EAVY selling of oil shares developed this week and con- 
H tinued up to the end of the Stock Exchange Account 
on Tuesday when a small rally occurred. Jobbers are aware 
that some of the differences to be met in the coming settle- 


August 14 August 20 | August 21 


' 
British Petroleum 
Burmah 
Shell Transport 
DMO CUNNNEDE secsdcsccvscee 
Ultramar 


1463 
105/74 95/- 
201/3 188/14 
165/- 160/- 
869 


131/3 136/104 
97/6 


ment are substantial, This may owe a little to the weakness 
of Wall Street, but though Americans have in the past been 
buyers of sterling oil shares there was little evidence that 
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they were trying to get rid of them this week. Syria, and 
the fears that the political changes there have wrought with 
investors, provides the real explanation for the shake-out. 
That shake-out also showed which of the buying had been 
speculative. Burmah Oil, which with its big investments 
both in Shell and BP seemed an obvious choice for the 
steadier investor, showed surprisingly one of the biggest 
falls. Ultramar, in no way connected with the Middle East, 
also fell sharply up to Tuesday. Shell and BP remained 
comparatively steady. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Fallacies in Committee 


HE danger of doodling round the committee table is 
T that some of the doodles may get swept up with the 
papers, filed in the minutes and ultimately appear in print. 
This seems to have happened to the report on air transport 
published last week by the Air League of the British 
Empire. The chairman of the committee that drafted the 
report, no less than Sir Miles Thomas, should know, if 
any man does, the price that an aircraft industry can pay 
for a leap in the dark. Yet after BOAC’s experience first 
with the Brabazon (sprung from the doodle of an earlier 
committee) and later the Comet, his committee is suggesting, 
first, that the government invest £75 million in developing 
a wingless, supersonic passenger airliner springing straight 
into the air on its vertical lift engines to shoot across the 
Atlantic in 2} hours, and, secondly, a further unspecified 
sum On a vast cargo aircraft, probably nuclear powered. 
“The opportunity presents itself,” says the committee, 
undoing the effect of all its more sensible suggestions 
about Britain’s share of air traffic, “ for this country to make 
a great advance in world aviation by reaching out into the 
future and no longer merely attempting to produce some- 
thing only a little better than the coming generation of 
American airliners.” 

The fallacy of this argument, which has such a fatal 
attraction for committees, is that it assumes a lack of enter- 
prise on the part of the American aircraft industry that 
does not exist. If the aircraft is technically and economically 
feasible, why should it be assumed that the Americans will 
sit back while it is developed in Britain ? American manu- 
facturers, who husband their technical resources and prefer 
to advance by a series of small, rapid steps each one of 
which is well within their proven abilities, sometimes reach 
the ultimate target a little behind their British counterparts, 
but all too often they get there, like the tortoise, a comfort- 
able margin ahead of them. The one instance where the 
American industry has failed completely is in turbo-prop 
aircraft, but the reason for this is the inexplicable but real 
inability of the American engine industry to provide suitable 
engines. The first committee that brings home to the 
British industry the advantages of this unglamorous but 
carefully consolidated progress will do aircraft development 
in this country a real service. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


The Lure of the Peaks 


NE of the difficulties that commercial television has 
faced from the outset is the preference of advertisers 
for booking time at peak viewing hours. Even the success 
story told by Associated-Rediffusion this week—ihat the 
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company which sustained tremendous losses of more than 
£3 million during its first two years is now breaking even— 


Showed the habit as deeply ingrained as ever. The com- 


pany, which puts out programmes on the London trans- 
mitter during the week, has two-thirds of its available 
advertising time fully booked for the next twelve months, 
and in at least two of these months there is no time for 
sale at all. But the unsold third consists very largely of 
off-peak time and there is no guarantee that advertisers 
who are too late to get peak time bookings are necessarily 
going to take what remains rather than alternative adver- 
tising media. 

Programme contractors would like to convince adver- 
tisers that off-peak times give a more specialised and select 
audience than the mixed mass of peak hour viewers, but 
in the crude business of audience measurement advertisers 
prefer counting heads to splitting hairs ; they would need 
more reliable estimates of “ viewership ” before they began 
classifying this audience with the same precision as they 
divide up “readership” in the press. The advertising 
manager of Associated-Rediffusion himself gave the answer 
when he said that some advertisers have recently been 
getting their television time in London for as little as 
18s. per 1,000 viewers. This is the real reason for peak 
hour popularity: the contractors would need to show the 
figures of this order for off-peak times before their sales 
difficulties disappear. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


UN Atoms 


HE United Nations Atomic Agency is still as formless 
T as a tadpole, and the blue-print drawn up by an 
advisory committee in New York has not done much to 
clear the air. But one fact puts it, even in its formative 
Stages, in a class apart from other United Nations agencies: 
it will handle what could be quite substantial quantities of 
enriched uranium fuels. 

The plan for the agency grew out of a tacit recognition 
of the huge cost of atomic energy and the research required 
to develop it. On strictly rational grounds, this puts it right 
outside the scope of the great majority of countries, but the 
subject is not usually viewed in a purely rational light. The 
key material for atomic research is enriched fuel, and there 
are only three countries in the world that are rich enough, 
industrially, to produce it. These are the United States, 
Russia and Britain, and each of them has promised to con- 
tribute a certain quantity of enriched uranium to a pool 
(Britain’s share being much smaller than that of the other 
two) which will be administered by the new United Nations 
Agency. It therefore becomes possible, in theory, for coun- 
tries that could never hope to make their own enriched fuel 
to draw on this pool and so to build and operate research 
reactors that would otherwise be quite outside their reach. 

The United States, which was the prime mover in form- 
ing the agency, has already offered to make huge quantities 
of enriched fuel available—but not to sell it outright—direct 
to countries that wish to take up the offer ; but there has 
been criticism about the “dependence” on the United 
States which this offer involves, and it is probable that the 
terms on which the Soviet Union gives technical atomic aid 
are equally irksome. The same stigma may not be attached 
to the same fuel when it is handed out through an inter- 
national agency. 
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Much will depend on the course of the meeting to be 
held by the signatories of the agreement in Vienna during 
October to decide the precise size, shape and powers of the 
Agency. This should make it clear just how much enriched 
fuel will be in the pool and so how much direct assistance 
the Agency can give. It is a meeting that should be 
followed closely by this country, because if the pool is 
turned into a reservoir of cheap United States enriched 
fuel—a process that Sir Christopher Hinton would describe 
as the export of cheap American electricity—the ground 
may be cut from under Britain’s efforts to sell abroad what 
dispassionate critics are beginning to believe is the only 
nuclear reactor capable of standing on its own feet economic- 
ally—and that only in countries with high power costs. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Britain’s Exports Up 


HE steel industry has become one of the leaders of the 
T expansion of British exports this year. Direct exports 
of iron and steel in the first seven months of this year rose 
by 241,000 tons to 1,923,000 tons, and in value by £27.7 
million to £128.7 million, compared with the same period 
of 1957. Increases of 14 per cent in volume and 27 per 
cent in value far outstrip the average for British exports as 
a whole, which rose by 
about three per cent in THE TRADE BALANCE IN STEEL 
volume and six per cent lenuery—july 
in value over the same Exports (7000 tons) 195 195 

. . South Africa 

period. Though the in- 

dustry is more confident 
than it was about the 
long-term growth of 
world exports it would 
not deny that the sharp 
upsurge in exports this 
year is largely a matter of 
convenience. Disinflation 
in some of the steel-using 
industries, notably the motor car industry, led to a fall in 
home steel consumption and a much sharper, and very wel- 
come, cut in imports: meanwhile home production continued 
to increase. The steel industry finding itself with a much 
larger exportable supply and was not slow to take advantage 
of a buoyant world demand. Net exports of steel in the first 
seven months of the year were over five times as large, in 
tonnage, as in the same months last year; and in value 
exports exceeded imports by about £82 million, compared 


Pakistan 
Hongkong 
Ei 


Venezuela 
Argentina 
All exports 


Value (€ million)... 101-0 128-7 


Value of imports .. 71-7 46-2 
Export surplus ... 29-3 82-5 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade and other 
developments in Europe we provide two subscription services : 
*WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT. This four-page bulletin devotes 
each week a full page to European free trade developments. 
*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and prospects in the 
countries concerned have been grouped in two new REGIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Specimens and full details from: 


THE ECGNOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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with an excess of £30 million in the first seven months of 
1956. 

Of the main products, tinplate has made the largest gains, 
shipments in the first seven months rising by 76,000 tons to 
249,000 tons. Other types of coated plates and sheet rose 
by 35,000 tons to 138,000 tons ; shipments of plates and 
sheets rose by 44,000 tons to 327,000 tons while bars and 
sections increased by 48,000 tons to 324,000 tons. Though 
the industry’s main markets are in the Commonwealth, the 
biggest proportionate gains were mostly in markets much 
nearer home. Shipments to European countries rose sharply 
by 106,000 tons—27} per cent—to 490,000 tons. 


THE CAPITAL MARKET 


New Issue Rules Revised 


ROKERS, issuing houses, and many industrial companies 
will be interested in the new set of rules that the Stock 
Exchange Council has worked out to govern the granting 
of quotations. They replace appendices to the “ Rules and 
Regulations ” last redrafted in 1947. Since then many new 
habits have appeared among those who issue securities and 
apply for Stock Exchange quotations for them. The take- 
over bid (often involving an exchange of shares and there- 
fore an issue of new scrip) has become more frequent and 
its technique more refined ; the trade in company “ shells.” 
(which often involves putting an entirely new type of 
business into the shell represented by an already quoted 
share) has grown. And the habit of making big issues, 
nominally to existing stockholders only, but in effect to a 
large part of the investing public, on circular instead of on 
prospectus has grown enormously. 

In framing its revised rules the Stock Exchange has partly 
sought to see that these modern techniques are not used to 
deprive the public of information. Specifically, companies 
will be required to notify the Share and Loan Department 
of any acquisition by them or their subsidiaries of shares 
in other companies which thereby become subsidiaries, 
or of other businesses or sections of businesses. And the 
Stock Exchange will be able to make it a condition of 
granting a quotation on any new shares that that information 
is forthcoming. 

But the Council has also tried to cut out dead wood. 
Recognising that the high cost of prospectus advertising not 
only bears hardly on small issues, but is also one of the main 
forces behind some of the modern issue techniques (such as 
issuing on circular instead of on prospectus) it has tried to 
see where the kind of information that appears in the small 
type of a prospectus or statement for information can be 
safely cut down. It has found several items that in the aggre- 
gate may make a useful economy. Among them are all the 
provisions of the articles relating to directors’ remuneration 
except any that empower the directors to vote their own 
remuneration. Information relating to dormant subsidiaries 
or subsidiaries of little importance will no longer be 
required. Nor will it be necessary to publish the names of 
the vendors of any property bought within two years unless 
a director was interested in the transaction. 


POSTAL CHARGES 


Being One’s Own Postman 


HE prospect of higher postage charges in October has 
brought to light, though it did not cause, some interest- 
ing experiments jn by-passing the Post Office. Some of 
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ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 
FOR SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


More H.P. business 
meant more paperwork... 


Where was the extra clerical staff to come from? 


Aclerical staffin Nottingham admin- 
istered all Singer H.P. agreements, 
whichentailed,amongstotherthings, 
re-balancing each account every time 
& payment was made into it. 

As business grew with more and 
more new agreements being opened 
every day, it became difficult to find 
the additional staff required. What 
then was to be done? Should a mech- 
anized system be installed? 

Like a lot of other firms, big and 
small, they remembered all they’d 
heard and read about Burroughs; 
they got in touch with them. 


AND BURROUGHS WERE ABLE 
TO HELP 


The Burroughs representative work- 
ed alongside Singer accountants be- 
tween January and March of last 
year. Anewsystem wasevolved, based 
on eight Burroughs Sensimatics. 


Under this new system an account was 
balanced automatically when an entry 
was made. This meant Singer could 
deal with all the H.P. business that 
came their way and the staff prob- 
lem was considerably eased. 


To support this new system Singer 
also decided to buy a Burroughs 
Micro-Twin. There are also four more 
Sensimatics used for analysing sales 
and posting customers’ accounts and 
another four on payroll. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


Ask yourself: how many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How long does it take you to 
get the figures you want? Are the figures always accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you without tying down a lot of 
staff and do it far more speedily and accurately. Burroughs make machines suited to the needs 
of every size of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. They will advise 
against buying one of their machines if they don’t think you need one. Their advice, of course, 
is free. The local Burroughs office is in the phone book. Or write direct to London if you prefer. 


urroucshs 
eJurroug 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical Machines and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Matvon hned- Mariposa « Monterey 


SAN FRANCISCO to NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


CROSS THE 


Co 
msult your T; ravel Agent or Matson Lj, 
ines. 


in Sterl; 
Travel Allowance wil] — Dollar , 


IN LEISURED LUXURY 0u t0 plan for this route. 


Aboard a Matson liner your every whim is studied in first-class, 
air-conditioned surroundings that have been designed for your comfort. 
Every cabin is equipped with private shower and toilet. Calling at 
Los Angeles and the island of Tahiti southbound, or the Fijian, Samoan 
and Hawaiian islands northbound, you will arrive at your destination 


refreshed by days of sun-bathed relaxation. 
Ample time for sightseeing at all ports of call. A Matson liner sails 
approximately every three weeks from San Francisco and Sydney. 


2 
Mlatoon fimed- THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932-3 


| ren “Teas! 


MS res Sl 


World-wide ¢ direct Shipping services —terminus of 500 miles of inland waterways, 
Largest Docks on the North East Coast~—Deep-water Jetties. 
Splendid opportunities for establishment of new Industries—Sites, Raw Materials, 
Labour and Services readily available. 


For further information write to TOWN CLERK: GUILDHALL: KINGSTON UPON HULL 
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the Area Gas and Electricity Boards, though by no 
means all of them, are experimenting in delivering their 
own bills to consumers. They cannot deliver each other’s 
accounts without infringing the Postmaster-General’s legal 
monopoly. But a firm or nationalised body can, by the 
hand of its servant, deliver its own literature ; as the soap 
and cereal manufacturers have found, and on certain 
assumptions it can save money by doing so. 

But the present move contains some oddities. The mail 
which the nationalised bodies have been delivering consists 
in the main of 2d. letters—second-class mail—and it cannot 
therefore be a reaction to higher postal charges, for it is 
not proposed to increase the postage on that class of mail. 
Secondly, some, but not all of them, have been using a 
surplus of labour that they already had on their books, such 
as meter readers and pensioners. It perhaps seems odd that 
they cannot combine to read each others’ meters and so 
economise on meter reading labour, but that possibility, 
they claim, has already been examined and found not 
worthwhile. The soap manufacturers have apparently been 
able to use a cheaper grade of labour than the Post Office. 
It is not yet certain that where the Gas Boards engage staff 
for this purpose the pay terms, which are likely to include 
an incentive bonus, will yield a pay packet markedly smaller 
than a postman’s. 

Nevertheless, experiments do seem to show that an 
economy can be made on the basic assumption that the 
nationalised board chooses as its own hand delivery area a 
compact built-up area and leaves the dispersed regions to 
the Post Office. That is a weakness to which “ postalisation ” 
inevitably exposes the Post Office. The GPO is liable to 
lose traffic on its compact urban, areas which are profitable 
and to retain it on the dispersed areas which are not. The 
Hull telephone system, for example, excluded from the 
Post Office telephones, is able to charge less than the 
national system because it is not carrying long cables or 
areas of thin population. p 


RALLY IN SUGAR 


Cuba Steps in 


INCE early July Cuba, the largest producer of sugar, has 
S watched world prices fall under the pressure of cheap 
sales from Brazil. By the end of last week the price on the 
“free” world market had reached 3.75 cents a lb (fas 
Cuba), a fall of nearly 2} cents since Brazil first broke the 
market. Had the average market price remained below 3.90 
cents a lb for any length of time controls over exports under 
the International Sugar Agreement would have had to be 
introduced. Some Cuban sugar interests have decided that 
they would no longer stand helplessly by. Recently the 
Brazilian sugar institute withdrew offers, and it is now 
reported that certain interests in Cuba have bought about 
120,000 tons from Brazil. The price has not been published, 
but it is believed to have been less than 3.75 cents alb. The 
move is a shrewd one. Brazil gets the foreign exchange it 
desperately needs, and its sugar passes into stronger hands. 
By Wednesday the world price had risen sharply by 0.6 cents 
to 4.35 cents a lb, and some business to the Continent was 
done at that price. As long as fresh selling pressure does 
not appear unexpectedly from other directions the Cuban 
interests will have restored some strength to the market 
without realising a loss. 
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NON-VOTING SHARES 


Critical Voices 


HE ground swell of criticism of non-voting ordinary 
- shares is rising. As yet there has been no pronounce- 
ment from the Stock Exchange Council. When one comes 
it will be surprising if it shows the council to be bent on 
really radical action. Members of the council may deplore, 
as many institutional investors do, the growing habit of 
creating more voteless equities by free scrip issues but 
investors, holding non-voting shares, would not benefit from 
a refusal by the Council to allow dealings in them. Yet 
within the institutions dislike of these shares has become 
more hostile and more vocal. Some of the insurance com- 
panies are taking quite a firm line, many of them refusing 
to buy non-voting shares at all. And there is praise for those 
companies—British Home Stores is yet another—which have 
decided to enfranchise their “ A” ordinary shareholders. 

Within the investment trust movement, too, many have 
spoken out against the non-voting share. Sir Edward 
Wilshaw is but the latest spokesman to take the opportunity 
of an annual general meeting to put a view commonly held 
within the investment trusts. To the shareholders in Globe 
Telegraph and Trust he said: 

I do not consider it reasonable that those who put up the 
“risk” capital to further a private enterprise should be 
denied all right to intervene in the control of that capital 
in the event of such a course betmg deemed necessary, and 
in particular, I deprecate the practice of distributing 
reserves by making scrip issues of non-voting ordinary 
shares. . 

The growing dislike by many institutions for non-voting 
shares will be—and indeed already has been—reflected in 
a widening of the price difference between the voting and 
non-voting shares where both are quoted. 

Why has criticism now become more vocal and active ? 
The answer may simply be that free scrip issues of non- 
voting stock have become more common. But there is 
another reason. The Labour Party has recently said that if 
it came to power, the Government might buy industrial 
equities. The City’s case against the assumption of control 
of a company by the Government would, it is argued, be 
the weaker if the City fails to make any stand against non- 
voting shares. : 


AVRO CANADA 


Chain Reaction 


HROUGH its wholly owned Canadian subsidiary, Racair, 
Hawker Siddeley now controls about 82 per cent of the 
equity of Avro Canada. If Avro Canada’s bid, in shares 
and in cash, for Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
(Dosco) goes through, that proportion would go down to 
about 46 per cent. Thus permanent arrangements to finance 
the Dosco deal, which temporarily may require the support 
of Canadian banks, have not only to provide cash but also 
to re-establish voting control by Hawker over Avro Canada. 
The obvious method of doing this was for Avro Canada 
to make an issue of common shares, with Racair taking up 
its due proportion. But the Canadian share market, follow- 
ing Wall Street, has been weak and the directors of Avro 
Canada have used a more roundabout approach. Avro 
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Canada plans to issue $24 million of preferred shares, con- 
vertible into common stock. The terms of the issue have 
not yet been announced, but Racair will take up 200,000 of 
the 240,000 shares of $100 each that will be issued. The 
remaining shares are offered to the public in an underwritten 
issue, and preference in allotment will be given to share- 
holders in Avro Canada. Hawker Siddeley intends at an 
early date to convert a good number of these preferred 
shares into common stock. Through this conversion, Hawker 
will retain absolute voting control over Avro Canada. 

The presumption must be that the parent company, 
Hawker Siddeley, will in turn have to make an issue on the 
London stock market to finance its own subscription to the 
Avro Canada issue. Hawker Siddeley’s last accounts relate 
to the year ended on July 31, 1956, and they relate to a 

eriod before Hawker acquired the Brush Group and a Io 
per cent interest in Algoma Steel. Clearly any Hawker 
Siddeley issue must wait until the new shape of this expand- 
ing group can be set out in figures. 


THEOLOGY OF BIGNESS 


A Just Price? 


OT every manufacturer is fortunate enough to need 
N a pricing policy: for many the problem is one of 
costs—whether they can produce at a profit within the 
price that the market sets. But for “a wide range of 
manufactures, particularly the heavier and bulkier basic 
products,” observes Mr P. T. Menzies, financial director 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, in the current National 
Provincial Bank Review: 

prices can be varied over a substantial range without 

affecting unduly the level of activity either of the manufac- 

turer himself or of his principal customers 
which may be said to put it rather delicately. For them, 
pricing is a matter of policy: Mr Menzies raises the ques- 
tion whether the prices set in those industries should provide 
not only for maintaining capital intact (i.e. allowing for 
the inflation in plant costs) but also for expansion of the 
business. 

Mr Menzies does not accept the argument that today’s 
customers have paid a fair price if they have covered the 
direct costs of what they buy, paid fully for the replace- 
ment of the machinery use, and provided a reasonable 
return on the investment in that capital equipment: 

No manufacturer can attract new capital to help pay for 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
INDEX NUMBERS 1949= 100 
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expansion unless he is himself providing a substantial 


proportion of the new capital required from internal 
resources. 


He feels that “to pay the minimum acceptable return” 
on capital would give a manufacturer little chance of 
getting new capital from outside. This concept of the 
“minimum acceptable return” seems peculiarly that of 
the manufacturer in a sufficiently dominant position in his 
market to charge within broad limits what he likes, but 
unwilling to incur the odium of charging all that the traffic 
will bear. Mr Menzies cites the nationalised industries ; 
his own concern selects itself: one has the feeling that 
it is mainly among such suppliers of basic industrial materials 
and services—or of newly patented products—that the 
situation is most likely to be found. 

It so happens, however, that the suppliers of basic 
materials and services likely to be in such command of 
a market, whether privately or publicly owned, constitute 
the most heavily capitalised sections of a modern industrial 
economy. Their typical productive units are big, and their 
capital requirements, per man or per unit of output value, 
are of a quite different order from those of other manu- 
facturers and in some cases are tending to grow even 
further. One may well doubt whether those privately 
owned, such as oil and chemicals, have ever really plumbed 
the resources of the outside capital markets with sufficiently 
generous dividend policies (taxation, admittedly, does not 
encourage such experiments). But that is perhaps a ques- 
tion of what one does with the money one has extracted 
from consumers to finance expansion, not of whether they 
ought to have to pay it. 


SHORTER NOTES 


M. Stavros Niarchos’s 40,500-ton tanker World 
Splendour sank about 35 miles east of Gibraltar this week 
after explosions had occurred on its voyage back to the 
Middle East in ballast from Fawley. Built by Kockum’s of 
Sweden, this new vessel had been commissioned in June : 
this was its third voyage. It was insured on the London 
market for $5.8 million against total loss. 


* * x 


Earlier this month the Greek Government gave the Com- 
mercial Bank of Greece permission to buy the assets in 
Greece of the British-owned Ionian Bank, including the 
assets of its Greek subsidiary, The Popular Bank. The Bank 
of Greece is to lend £630,000 for this purpose, and the 
Ionian Bank has agreed that it will not carry on any business 
in Greece. This loss of the Ionian Bank’s twenty-four Greek 
branches comes on top of the sequestration of its eight 
Egyptian branches last November, and leaves the Bank 
operating six branches in Cyprus. 


* * 


Union Carbide announced this week its plans to build a 
petroleum chemicals plant at Fawley ; it will cost some £3 
million, and is scheduled for completion in 1959. Ethylene 
feedstocks, supplied from an adjacent plant now being built 
by Esso Petroleum, will be converted by Union Carbide into 
about 20,000 tons a year of ethylene oxide derivatives. 
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Export prices rose by one point to 111 (1954= 100) last 
month, owing to higher prices of engineering products. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Import prices fell again by one point to 108 ; there was a 
seasonal decline in prices of fruit and vegetables and fuels 
fell by six points to 122. The terms of trade thus moved in 


Britain’s favour, from 99 to 97. 


x * * 


The World Bank’s sixth loan to Siam will be $66 
million to cover the foreign exchange requirements of an 
electric power, flood control and irrigation project costing 
$100 million ; the borrower is to be the Bhumipho!l Electri- 
city Authority, which will shortly be set up by the Siam 
government, who also guarantee the loan. 
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the project will be open to international competition, as is 
customary with Bank-financed schemes, 


* x * 


A deliberately conservative estimate by John I. Jacobs 
and Company, the London tanker brokers, puts the number 
of oil tankers now on order at 33.8 million deadweight tons 
—equivalent to over 90 per cent of the carrying capacity of 


the existing world tanker fleet. 
earlier reported as firm but which have now fallen through, 
new orders in the first six months of 1957 are put at 7} 
million tons deadweight, compared with about 12 million 
tons ordered in the second half of 1957. 57 tankers of over 
60,000 dw are now on order, in addition to the two tankers 
of this size already in commission. 


Bidding for 
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DISTILLERS 


NOTHER corner of the tartan curtain 
shrouding the affairs of Distillers 

has been lifted. Its chairman, Sir Henry 
Ross, and his colleagues are still con- 
vinced that “ the operations of the group 
should be taken as a whole.” Some out- 
side the boardroom find this view hard 
to accept, seeing littl in common 
between whisky and gin on the one hand 
and chemicals and plastics on the other. 
But now as a “general indication” Sir 
Henry reveals that approximately 75 per 
cent of the group’s earnings at home and 
abroad are delivered from whisky and 


Years to March 3}, 


1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Trading profit ........ 21,475,308 23,369,732 
Investment income.... 1,018,441 1,259,306 
Depreciation ......... 1,890,513 1,937,130 
Wlidcansdeceaecensss 10,484,301 12,058,558 
CU DIIEN ok ctesciccas 9,209,869 9,817,587 
Ordinary dividends.... 4,213,702 4,519,597 
Ordinary dividends (per 
GB aca incce<cucs 173 18} 


To reserves and carry - 
IN 6s <4s<wéxuas 5,658,840 4,829,075 
Consol. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets....... 22,157,009 23,710,387 
Trade investments .... 8,288,373 8,252,863 
Net current assets .... 80,418,637 83,271,522 
WO aa Gincvacccetes 71,729,895 74,159,171 


er 7,307,168 8,882,705 
Debenture &loan stocks 6,506,225 5,374,700 


RODPVEE i 6 cccccsccecs 43,273,157 48,311,003 
Ordinary capital ..... . 41,875,303 41,920,898 
6s. 8d. ordinary share at 23s. 9d.xd yields £5 5s. 3d. 


per cent. 


gin. Most of these profits, he adds, come 
from exports. But Sir Henry still does 
not reveal how much the group has in- 
vested in chemicals and plastics, con- 
tenting himself (but perhaps not 
shareholders) with the remark that 
“industrial developments have in the 
main proved successful and profitable, 
with the overall yield on the capital 
employed comparing favourably with 
those of the other principal companies 
operating in this field.” 

Trading profits rose from £21,475,308 
to £23,369,732 in the year ended March 
31st and income from trade investments, 
thanks principally to a receipt of the 


first dividend on the group’s investment 
in Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical, has 
gone up from £1,018,411 to £1,259,306. 
The ordinary dividend is raised from 17} 
to. 183 per cent. The unspecified increase 
in earnings from potable spirits is attri- 
buted to a bigger volume of shipments ; 
here an increase in production has 
added to stocks and the company has had 
to increase its warehouse capacity. The 
group, Sir Henry claims, is still unable 
to supply all the needs of its United 
States distributors but it has released 
more stock on the home market. There 
has been a “continuous increase” in 
the demand for whisky but in cer- 
tain markets Sir Henry now sees 
“indications that supplies are not far 
from meeting the demand.” He still 
describes the outlook as “ encouraging ”, 
and the group is prepared for more 
competition. Most of the industrial 
divisions have sold more in volume and 
although these divisions “have adhered 
to a policy of price restraint and have 
had to meet higher raw material costs, 
increased efficiencies and turnover have 
enabled the group to show further im- 
provement in earnings.” 

The option to convert one of the loan 
stocks into ordinary shares expires at 
the end of November, a balance of 
£370,050 still remaining to be converted. 
A repayment of £1 million of the £6 
million of another loan stock (repayable 
in instalments up to 1960) has taken place 
and this year most of the group’s minor- 
ity interests will be converted into a 54 
per cent unsecured loan stock. Next 
year’s balance sheet will thus be tier, 
though not necessarily more informative. 


TOOTAL 


OR a full account of the trade con- 

ditions that contributed to the modest 
up-turn in the earnings of Tootal, share- 
holders will have to await the chairman’s 
review. In the meantime they will 
welcome the fact that a year not notice- 
ably easy for the cotton textile trade has 
yielded a consolidated profit before tax 





After climinating orders 


of £427,185, against £400,206, although 
this profit trails well behind the 1954-55 


figure of £858,501. The ordinary divi- 
dend for the year is to remain at 7} per 
cent. Earnings would hardly have per- 
mitted the restoration of the dividend to 
the 10 per cent paid earlier, for after 
allowing for net tax at £198,507, ordinary 
dividends account for £145,501 out of a 
net profit of £228,678, and in the 
previous year’s statement the chairman 
indicated that adequate reserves were 
necessary for the development of the 
new textile processes with which the 
group hopes to get back to its former 
prosperity. The margin retained after 
meeting the ordinary dividend is more 
handsome than last year when this dis- 
tribution was made out of net profit of 
£182,953, but then £815,394 was avail- 
able as a tax credit dating back to 1953. 
The transfer of £250,000 to the contin- 
gency reserve of a subsidiary swallows 
all the remaining surplus in 1956-57 and 
reduces the carry forward. 

Tootal earned its investment status by 
its success in combating the extremely 
difficult trading conditions of the prewar 
years. The first direct approach from 
producer to retailer was then one of the 
keys to success. The other was the de- 
velopment of the crease resisting pro- 
cesses. But integrated vertical organ- 
isation throws more responsibility on 
management. Tootal now has a new 
chairman, Mr T. A. Fairclough, who was 
formerly in charge of patents, trade 
marks and advertising for the group. Is 
the small rise in profits the forerunner 
of a greater improvement? The yield of 
8.1 per cent on the £1 stock at the 
current price of 18s. 74d. suggests that 
the group is still considered among the 
leaders of the cotton share market, but 
the company will need to show signs of 
continuous progress now if it is to retain 
that high investment status. 


H. J. HEINZ 


| ig the British subsidiary as much as in 
the Pittsburgh parent of H. J. Heinz 
the belief in progress and an expanding 
market is forthright. “ We believe,” says 
the chairman, Mr Henry J. Heinz, “ that 
in the United Kingdom and _ the 
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countries of Western Europe there will 
be an increase in the pace of evolution 
of the food processing industries and of 
the methods of retail distribution of 
food. In prosperous and expanding in- 
dustrial and commercial communities 
the housewife needs convenience, foods 
of high quality, in great variety, made 
easily available in modern food stores. 
A similar development has already taken 
place on the North American Continent 
and is still in full swing.” 

Experience supports his belief. In 
1956-57, the British company delivered 


Years to April 27, 
1956 1957 
Earnings : £ € 
Trading profit 4,109,209 
Depreciation 145,826 


Net surplus 

Preference dividends .. 

Ordinary dividends.... 

Retained profits 
Balance sheet analysis : 

Net fixed assets 

Net current assets .... 

Stocks 


*5,949,723 
8,191,976 
10,153,789 
45,278 


Bank overdrafts 404,005 


Capital and reserves .. 12,622,263 14,372,529 

Capital commitments ... 5,100,000 5,400,000 

* Including construction in progress (1956: 
£677,457 ; 1957: £2,353,244). 


IO per cent more in volume of the 
“57 varieties” (which over the year 
change in composition to make up 
annually well over 57 different brands); 
increased the value of its sales by Io per 
cent; and exports expanded by § per 
cent. Despite higher costs, which were 
not fully recovered in higher prices, the 
company’s trading profits rose by 16} 
per cent, from £3,610,885 to £4,109,209. 
This, the chairman explains, was thanks 
to “increased volume and improved 
operational efficiency,” enabling the 
company to reduce its overhead costs. 
The company, with over £2 million 
standing against construction in pro- 
gress and over £5 million standing 
against capital commitments, is busy 
building a new factory in Lancashire. 
Production there will begin on a limited 
scale early next year. This commitment 
and a much bigger investment in stocks 
leaves the company short of cash. But 
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there is always the American parent 
standing behind the British subsidiary, 
which itself is retaining the bulk of its 
earnings. 

The only quoted shares of the com- 
pany are the 4} per cent £1 redeemable 
cumulative preference shares, issued in 
1954 at par and now standing at 16s. 3d. 
Once the new Lancashire factory is in 
full production, British investors would 
welcome a chance to participate in the 
equity of this company. The parent so 
far has been most reluctant to part with 
the equity, though it let a few shares go 
to the institutions that subscribed for the 
preference. But the time for a market- 
ing of the ordinary may come one day. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON 


T was with some relief that investors 
welcomed the news that despite a 
decline in trading profits from 
£1,956,738 to £1,641,294 in the year to 
March 31st Pinchin Johnson had left its 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 16} per 
cent. In the company’s full report the 
directors set out the reasons for the fall 
in earnings and in doing so supply the 
reason why dividend was left unaltered. 
Sales in the United Kingdom, owing to 
the recession in the motor industry, fell 
(by 35 per cent in value) but the fall in 
volume was more than offset by’ bigger 
sales abroad. But there was—and still is 
—keen price competition in the paint 
industry and with costs rising margins 
were squeezed. Since the end of the 
financial year sales have been higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
1956. That, though the directors do not 
specifically say so, must be attributed to 
the recovery in the motor industry, 
which remains one of Pinchin Johnson’s 
principal customers. Bigger sales these 
days do not necessarily point to bigger 
profits and it is clear that Pinchin 
Johnson, like other paint manufacturers, 
will have to continue to compete strenu- 
ously both in domestic and foreign 
markets. The yield of 9.1 per cent on 
the ros. shares at 18s. 3d. shows that in- 
vestors have these facts very much in 
mind. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 7 Aug. 21 Sept. 4 


LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 20 Sept. 3 Sept. 17 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 27 Sept.10 Sept. 24 


NSETTLED conditions in the market 

became more widespread this week. 
Kaffirs rose further ; Gilt-edged prices 
fell. Short-dated stocks fell back and 
losses in irredeemable and long-dated 
issues brought them down to new low 
points for the year. War Loan dropped 
& to 65%, 33 per cent Funding 1999-2004 
lost a point to 68 and both 3} per cent 
Treasury issues, 1979-81 and 1977-80, 
lost 13. Dominion stocks weakened on 
the report of a projected flotation by the 
Rhodesian Federal Government. 

A severe set-back in Wall Street prices 
accentuated the decline in ordinary 
shares. Dollar stocks recovered later and 
the first day of the new account brought 
a firmer tone to home industrials. On 
balance losses remained extensive, The 
Economist indicator falling 3.2 to 213.0. 
British Tabulating declined 2s. 9d. to 
51s. 3d. on the rights issue. Borax and 
Hudson’s Bay recovered 1s. 13d. and 
6s. 3d. respectively in the general 
improvement on Wednesday. Textiles 
were firm ; Tootal gained 9d. to 18s. 73d. 
on the profit figures, and English Sewing 
Cotton rose Is. to 31s, 43d. The 
increased interim payment by BAT 
raised the shares Is. 13d. to 40s. 3d. 
Steel shares were dull, Stewarts and 
Lloyds and United Steel both fell to 
their lowest levels for the year. Ship- 
building shares and shipping shares 
weakened. 

Oil stocks, after falling heavily on the 
Syrian reports, made a_ substantial 
recovery in the new account. The all- 
round improvement in Kaffirs caused 
rises of 4s. in Crown mines to 24s. 9d. 
and 3s. 3d. in East Geduld to 28s. 
Among the new mines Winkelhaak 
gained 1s. 9d. to 16s. Anglo-American 
reached a peak of 137s. 6d. 

On Thursday Gilt Edged slipped back 
again and gold shares suffered from 
sharp falls. Free State Geduld dropped 
2s. 6d. to 77s. 6d. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| Net 
Prives, 1957 —a | Price, | | Price, Yield, rae Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
GUARANTEED \Aug. 14, Aug. 21,) Aug. 21,} aue. 21 Dividends STOCKS Aug. 14, Aug. 21,} Aug. 21, 
— 7 1957) 1957 | 167 | “0G. 3) -——————| «@) @®) (0) 1957 | 1957) 1957 
High Low | STOCKS — { | § High Low 


< ee 


Ww ar Loan 3% 1955-59... 
(Funding 23% °1956- 61. 
‘Conversion 4%, 1957-58. . 
‘Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
Conversion 2% 1958-59. .| 
Exchequer 2% 

Exchequer 3% 

Conversion 44%, 

Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65) 
Funding 3% 1959-69 
Funding 4% 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 
Exchequer 2$% 1963- 64... 
Savings Bonds 2}% ’64- 67 
Savings Bonds S/o 1965-75 
Funding 3% 

Victory "4°, 1920- 16 
Conversion 34% 1969.. 
Treasury 34% 1977- 80. . -| 
Treasury 3$% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57| 
War Loan 3}% after 1952 
Conv. 33% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
Consols 24% 

Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.) 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. . 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34°% 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978- 88 


1} 
i} 
i 
| 
H 


a 


OWN ANWANTODHNARAWOO-, 


° 


oe 


onuwWwow PDSUNWOINIWo: 


2 |) 


| o o (STEEL & ENGINEERING 
83/- la 8 b Babcock & Wilcox. {1 
12/10} /74 | 10 bic ammell Laird. 
29/3 | 2: 4 a\Dorman Long f 
56/6 4 10 bGuest Keen N’fold.£ 
59/- | 7 b Metal Box 
34/- | 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. 
8l1/- | é 5 a\Swan Hunter 
24/14 | } 4 a'United Steel A 1) 
46/- 7$0\ Vickers Sadan aga 1 
ELECTRICAL 
24a) Assoc. Elec. Inds. . .£ 
83) Br. Ins. Callenders. 
143 Decca Record . 
15 cjElect. & Mus. Inds.1 
4 a\Enfglish Electric ...£ 
8 bGeneral Electric ... 
TEXTILES 
3 a'Bradford Dyers... .£ 
625\Coats, J. & P...... F 
6 bCourtaulds........ £ 
1246} 5 aLancashire Cotton. .{1 
2$a} 12}b/Patons & Baldwins.{1 
|  SHops & STORES 
6 a| 10 })Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
20 b Tia\Debenhams..... 10/-| 
15 a} 50 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- | 
10 a} 20 b|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
124a| 20 b|United Drapery. . .5/- 
26%6| 134a\Woolworth 5/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
34a; 640) Bristol Aeroplane 10/ 


———~|| 
et 


o 
tom 


ity 
Orwol am 
_ 


od 


* 
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wa * 


t t 
1 OhMUOM IO OWA Wwe 
° to 


a 
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~ 
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Rote tte 
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CORCOOCOMORPRHONrFO 
~ 


BBSEAG BPOHS 
RSP WOW 


cs 
ae 


“ID 
oo 


840] Nil alBritish Motor. ....5/—1 

24a} 5 b\Ford Motor ; 

76 3 a)Hawker Siddeley 
5 CG iste eyland Motors... ial 52 


Que WONoOwo GBISOW 


ee 
» 
ne 


i 
ACO OOUCOOO RRR WOOF 
eas Gy Cay Sas Gas Sas Sas Gag Sas Tas Sas, SSS, OH, 


a| b| Rolls-Royce ats 
2 | 8 c\Standard Motor. el 
SHIPPING — 
1l b Brit. &€Com’wealth10/- P-- 
8 dC unard £1! 2 
5 5 £ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
6 b\Assoc. Port. Cem.. .£ 
ici 10 . Beecham Group... 
| } 8 b\ Bowater Paper ....{1) 3 
hy eee 7 DOMINION, Price, Price, | Yield, 1 | § biBr. Aluminium Saou 
et CORPORATION AND ‘Aug. 14, Aug. 21,) Aug. 21, 1 | 


5 | ¥ +9la Br. Amer. Tob. .. - 
High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS | 1957 | 1957 1957 2 1740|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 24,9 
— —_ —> f. 1 — 


AQAAAMAAAAAAAAIAGAIIAAAIAIHLAIAITIALAAHOAHAAHHAH HHH 
go . 
HOAAHOS! 
tw 


on AC HOH HENNE IS BRED EN EATERS GHOHI SEH) 
~ 

oO 

_ 
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” 


_ 
CWOCOYUW COFCO ANNO 


WODWH ADH 7 


7 S ¢ -~ 
PWOWDD AAD i oom! 
O& 


4 a Br. Oxygen 
3 aCanadian Pacific. .$25, $68 
746, Dunlop Rubber. .10 20/6 20: 
4 a\ 6 bImp. Chemical..... £1) 41/73 42.13 
124b 8a Imp. Tobacco 41/3* 403 
1$3-75c $3-75c Int’l. Nickel... .n.p.v.|$179 $1774 
| 5 b 2hal J. Luc as (Inds.)... .£1] 33/- 33 
62a\ 15%, 6|Monsanto Chem. . 16/103 16 
10 ¢ 5 a\Ranks 10 15/9 16 
6 al 10 DA. E. Ree £1) 45 | 45 
20 c 224cSears Hidgs. ‘A’... 15 
12 b 44a Tate & Lyle 62 
74) 4a} Tube Investments. 41\ 66 
1145} 23a'Turner & Newall.../1) 69/6 
6 a| 1145 Unilever Ltd { ) 
t4hql +10 b United Molasses .10/—| 35 
Minegs, ETc. 
20 al 50 b|Anglo-American .10/-/135/ 
+24a| +10 bCons. Tea & Lands. £1) 27 
80 a| 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/—|105 
iat 5 a Doornfontein.... | 22/6 
30 ¢ 630 c London Tin 4/- / 11/9 
25 a 75 bNchanga Cons. .... fl) lly 
40 6| 50 a President Brand ..5/- 54/- 
25 b| = 8a’ Rho. Selection Tst.5/-] 19/7} 
124a} 30 b United Sua Betong . £1) 54 /- 
40 b| 40 a Western Holdings 5/-| 74/6 | 78/14 | 5 


10 


DNIH +S 


s. ‘d. 


- Ss 


81} | Australia 3$% 1965-69 
; Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 
S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-7 
4 N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 
1053 L.C.C. 5% 1977-81 
93} | Agric. Mortgage 5% 
692 | } Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 58}* 
193 72} German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced5%)..| 774 
1695 | 164 Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 165 


tw 

~ 

PO 
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ano ogo, 
_ 


a 


ea 
Ow 
tom 


| i Poe tad 
Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, aa 


Dividends _ | Aug. 14, Aug. 21,’ Aug. 21, 
| STOCKS 1957 1957 1957 


COl Ane nvovorf 


High | ia (a) (6) (¢) 


en 
ON BWRAUVBWAMHLLYW 


“ % Banks & DIscoUNT 
7 b Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer.{1 
6 a Barclays Bank 1 
4 a Barclays D.C.O. ...£ 
73) Chartered Bank... .£ 
64a Lloyds Bank 
9 a Midland Bank 
5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’ .. 
Gta Union Discount. 
INSURANCE 
30 a 434h Commercial Union oy /~ 1T/- 
12ha| 87hb Legal & General ..5/-'132/6 
| +20 al +50 6 Pearl — 
394 ‘+125 et1s2he Prudential ‘A’ f 40} 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
125/6 106/- 33 b 10 a Bass £1122/9 
25/9 , 21/6 a 12}b Distillers......... 6/8 24/- 
44/9 | 37/- 15 b 10° aGuinness........ 1¢ ‘ 
87/3 63/6 a 17 bWhitbread ‘A’ 


6 
5 
7 
173/73 127/6 +5 
5 
7 
+5 
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o 


WPW NIT AOHWH TAAGAIIHAH 
- » | 
a | 
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Momwmnwmweo 


OUNoOIIPINF 
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_ 
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-_ 
SIESTST Resear 


Wl DAWOWO 


~ 


_ 
a 


New York Closing Prices 


~ 
am 


p. Aug. | Aug. ' Aug. Aug. | / 
' 14 21 14 | 21 | 14 | 
elie re. an 
‘an. Pacific ..| 32% | 32} JAm. Viscose..| 36 35} [Int'l Nickel. .| 864 
N.Y. Central .| 294 30% |Beth. Steel...| 45} | 454 [National Dist.' 24 
Pennsylvania.| 20 19; (Chrysler 783 | 78% Sears Roebuck a I 
Amer. Tel. ...!172} 1733 \Crown Zeller. .| 51} | 494 [Shell Oil 854 | 
tandard Gas.; 3} 34 |DuPontdeNm.'1934 191* Std. Oil of N. J. 62) | 
£25 £153 1746 Royal Dutch. Western Union! 18 18 |Ford Motors.. 53% | 53} JU.S. Steel... | 664 | 
218/53 153/14 | +13}> Shell lumin’m Ltd.) 42 42 (Gen. Elect.... 65} 65% West’house E. | 623 
04 59/ 4} a .... Ultramar ‘ ie Am. Smelting.’ 514 | § Gen. Motors... 43% | 434 [Woolworth. ..) 403} | 


7 x dividend. + Tax free. } Assumed average life approx. 10 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f£. || Ex Rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final 
dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (h) On 10%. (j) On 134%. (l) To latest date. (n) Aiter Rhodesian tax. 


se 
Wow 


OIL 
a +10 >British Petroleum. £1 146/3 
1194} | 83/9 a 1746 Burmah 
a 
a 


4 





The following list shows the most recent 





World Trade ..... seawenwene 


BRITISH 
—— and Wages 
Production and Consumption Aug. 10th 
Manpower Aug. 17th 
External Trade........ eres This week 
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dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
July 13th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe: 


This week 
Aug. 10th 


Financial Statistics ............ This week 


Prices and ow Supply Aug. 17th 
Industrial Profits ........ ccccsee Seay Sous 


WGHEE SHCS. cicicssccsscies Aug. 3rd 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued cit 


exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Monthly averages 


1956 





1954 1955 


281-2 323-6 
BSUSIC SHATETIONS |. 6s case acs -veavens 

Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ 

Manufactures 


Exports of UK produce : 
Total 
PRUNE. o.ncenseusecnveaes ses 


242-1 
199-0 


9:9 
— 171-6 


222-9 | 
180-9 | 


8-4 
49-9 


275°8 
229-1 


10-1 
— 37:9 


218-3 
12-2 
— 41-6 


252-1 
11-8 | 
— 59-8 


302-9 | 


Re-exports 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . 


VOLUME 
100 


100 


11] 
107 


111 
114 


123 104 


BY AREA 
imports : 
Dollar area—total 
os USA 


Non-sterling OEEC countries (*) 
Sterling area. ....cccccce e° ; ppenes 


Exports : 
ollar area—total 
i USA 


Non-sterling OEEC countries (*) 
Sterling area..... 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
SET UD 568565 656h4n 6005064 000 
Non-sterling OEEC countries 
Sterling area 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 


374-3 
67-0 
186-2 


24-2 
55-1 
24-6 


140-0 
186-9 | 
601 


238 


Sugar, unrefined 


_ 


Raw cotton (') 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (!).... 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') . 


ODS 
rs 
wom = 
~ On Se o> B 
CO ORD ONG 
o noo OWwo 


Pad 


Crude petroleum ...............00. 


Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers .. . 


| 000 tons 1,196 
Woven piece-goods—cotton 


imn.sq. yds 53 46 


a 
{| 0 sq. 8,965 


Passenger cars and chassis (?)....... | number 32,545 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (?).. 11,656 | 
Agricultural tractors 8,720 | 


” ” 





9,783 


33,566 
11,282 
7,528 


£'000 923 | 5,158 | 
. 553 | 34,687 | 
: 214 | 4.422 | 


Machinery—electrical 
other 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 





5,30 
38,657 
4,948 


5,206 | 


(‘) Retained imports. (?) oviandl series: figures of new motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as commercial 


vehicles. (*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (4) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, 
(*°) Average for second quarter. (°) Average for third quarter. 


4, 295 5,091 
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STATISTICS 


Production and Trade in Western Europe 


| i | | l 
| Austria | Belgium Denmark | France re 


Greece 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ") 


(1953 = 100) 


Ireland | Italy 










































Nether- 
lands 








| Norway | Sweden 

















228 

















| 
151° 






























ee ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


1957, January . amas Ree eas 


Mare h ere Teer 














EN Shes ee eGeae | 


and manufactured fas: 





160 | 


161 
173 
197 
174 
195 


Italy includes Trieste. 
(*) New series: 











84 
122 
142 


"152 
170 


ebb edoeeseeesoesees 36-18 394 
ksh ies aeaneetawns 609 | 143-26 2,142 457 
066s b0wSCaneens cease 640 132-37 2,571 475 
1957, senate Mwaweeeucawas 1,775 672 | 158-26 2,446 759 
1,952 628 | aaa. a 2,712 540 | 
Sakti ata wae cee 636 | 164-8 3,231 483 
Sige aiwaaiaceeaien 584 154-0 2,799 413 | 
Seaccammipwadewes 711 | 154-3 3,203 aa 
8 A L A N c E 
seceseseeccareceeeoes - 178 — 57; —19-:90} — 113 113 | — 
kU CE OKC HREOC ESS — 408 — 69; + 5:03} + 113 498 | — 
Veet dininewae tee een — 270 — 115] —29-59| + 256 684 | — 
pduwvateeesses — 682 — 206 | —48-72|— 86 345 | — 
— 450 — 244) —39-95| + 304 519 | — 
pat eauaecieaeene — 283 — 218 | —38-04| + 554 479 | — 
Rinse eiatac wera enceais — 330 — 17) —44-72} + 299) —1,261 | — 
paewa mama kage — 205 — 184] —43-77| + 554 eve - 


"135 


156 


Owl Ol ON 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ") (1953 
E. MPORTS 


Cotes ecccccescvecoeee 54 82 79 eas 52 70 62 70 

oe secccccceccccccoce 133 112 120 129 130 107 118 118 

ste eeeciWeeedesenecos 138 11] 133 139 145 102 128 124 

Po0t; POET 6c skostccian 131 118 134 137 140 | 133 128 

, é 138 122 139 142 133 | 95 127 119 

pee aka wa’ e arate 140 122 140 140 138 | 137 128 

Dateet ca wal calaeas 148 119 | 141 148 | 139 | cee 138 124 

Faticewwe waenead ane 119 | 146 151 | we il 135 134 

VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE °”) 
mn. mn. ‘000 mn mn. mn. mn. 

Monthly averages or schillings kroner francs | D. marks jdrachmas® lire guilders 

calendar months —___———— ———___—_—————- _ —_+— - — 
: IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
-——— a 

se cccccccccccovcccecs | 243 285 56-08 264 §| 152 * 36 36 414 

Seeee snes aeeeweoeses 1,92 678 | 138-23 2,029 955 -03 22 1,016 

winemietedaseeeoueneces 2,110 755 -96 2,515 1,159 07 06 1,175 

1957, January ........-..6. 2,457 878 | 206-98 2,532 | 1,104 87 -99 1,431 

“e 2,402 872 | “59 2,408 | 1,059 “49 “45 1,245 

wate cnuiatn cates 2,579 854 -93 2,677 | 962 5-08 -08 1,385 

Weer eer ee 2,310 660 | 198-81 2,500 | 1,674 -39 “47 1,130 

eR ecw eneeeacees 2,457 895 | 198-07 2,649 | a 19 | *78 1,444 

EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 





mn. 
kroner 


310 
649 
120 


837 
716 
836 
872 
818 









138 
272 
260 


368 
229 
253 
383 
351 












































and Austria, 


manufactured gas. 


Denmark excludes mining ; 
Germany excludes We: a Berlin. 
Belgium includes 
(*) Thousand million drachmas. 


171°) 184 147 
1504) 176 147 
1698) 194 128 
164° 180 | 221 
a 186 | 
EXPORTS 
48 ‘ig a 55 66 34 70 
134 142 121 95 123 124 117 
120 165 117 98 147 130 133 
139° 155 200 119 133 138 133 
123° 170 140 | 110 140 128 134 
145% 203 125 120 156 142 153 
133° 172 | 107 114]... 117 120 
ma 196 ae “a a 


Tn eeeaea—c —n— ssaxXwKwsKvOOO Ss 

(‘) This covers mining, mz anufac turing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 
and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas: 
7 Speciz - trade (excluding re- exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


(8) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). 
original base 1956= 100. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 17, 1957, there was | 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £53,412,000 compared with a surplus of 
£31,913,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
£80,858,000 in the corresponding period of last year, 
There was a net expenditure ‘ below-line” of 


£28,056,000, leaving a total deficit from April. Ist 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


oe pressure on sterling provoked a 
further rise in the Treasury bill rate 
at the tender on Friday last week. The 
discount market again reduced its common 
bid, this time by 6d to just £99 per cent, 
following the fall. of 5d at the previous 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


ee 


Aug. 22, | Aug. 14, 


Aug. 21, 
1956 1957 : 


(£ million) 
| 


Notes in circulation 

Notes in banking dept... . i 
Govt. debt and securities* | 
Other securities i 


of £340,665,000 (£325,884,000 in 1956-57). tender. The proportion allotted at this 


price, which had fallen from 50 to 32 per 
cent, recovered to 41 per cent. Total appli- 
cations for the unchanged allotment of 
£210 million were down by £4.2 million 
to £371.71 million. Yesterday’s offer was 
raised to £220 million. 


The drain of money from the market 
as a result of the support given to the 
exchange market by the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account has been generally met 
by purchases of bills by the Bank, though 
on Monday five or six houses were 
obliged to take small loans at Bank rate. 
The special help was trifling on Saturday, 
but large and very large on Monday and 
Tuesday ; on Wednesday the stringency 
abated, and the official purchases were 
very small. 


The Treasury Bill rate in the United 


States fell back this week from the 24-year | 
peak of 3.498 per cent. | 


The gold price fell from 251s 4d on 
Thursday last week to 251s on Tuesday, 
in part reflecting the rise in spot sterling 
against the US dollar. This week’s Bank 
return shows a decline of £50 million in 
the fiduciary issue to £2,025 million. 


Gold coin and bullion... . 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Issue Department* : 


April 1, | | April 1, |] Week | Week 

Esti 1956, 1957 ended | ended 
} mate, to | to Aug. | Aug. 
| 1957-58 JAug. 18,| Aug.17,} 18, | 17, 


1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 


| Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Bankers 


Securities : 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 
Surtax 
Death Duties ..... | 
Stamps. . 

Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL : 
Other Inland Rev 

Duties 


| 

434,475 | 
29,900 
66,800 
23,200 


2176,250 
149,000 
170,000 

60,000 


25,319 27,843 
900 900 
3,500, 3,700 
700 1,200 
255,000} 71,100 4.800 6,500 
500 


2810,750 


160 
625,635 
1204, 250} 441,552 
912,850] 355,425 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
| Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,025 million from £2,075 million 
| on August 21, 1957. 


Total Inland Revy.. 35.219 40,143 


21,374 21,088 
20,070 23,720 





Customs TREASURY BILLS 


Total Customs and 
Excise 2117,100 


796.977 


93, ooo} 17,914 


41,444 44,808 | 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Litis 


Motor Duties ..... | Date of 


Tender 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


| Atlotted 
at Max, 
Rate* 


20,000 
31,000 
32,000 
185,000 


2,500 
6,200 
15,639 
30,245 


PO (Net Receipts) .| 
Broadcast Licences} 
Sundry Loans..... | 
Miscellaneous ..... 


Offered APPIed antotted 


5288,850 |1495,110 


79,892 85, 857 | 


Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest . 
Payments to N_ Ire- 
land Exchequer. 
Other Cons. Fund 
Supply Services .. 


540,900 260,117}64,140 59,415 
23,547] . ‘ | 
4,255 “40 "34 | 

1453,140] 95,800 78,850 


n~ 


69.000 
10,000 
.14072,28 


21.961 
4,507 
?11381,120 


4791,282 |1679,952 1741, ok gu 138299 | 
10,88 1 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Sinking Funds .... 38,000] 10,957 770 70 | 

| Discount rates fh, 

Bank bills: 60 davs . 44 4} 
Smonths 44 4} 
4months 4}-4} 


6months 43-4} 


| Bank rate 


5$% 


trom 
“ Above-line ” 7/2/57) 
Deficit . 


“ Below-line ” 


cnet 0 - _ - _~ 
| 195,799 118,270 | 80,858 53,412 | 


222,395] 30,122 28,056 


340,665 [110980 81,468 


See 
42 CORR RRHWN OO 


Bank . 


Discount houses. 


130,085 


Coo Cooo SOSSo CSCO 
2IO-3 MOHD HHON AGO 


©eoo ooS0 SCOSSo CCS 


\ 
Deposit rates (m: mad a 
| 


Money Davy to-day. 34-33 | Fine trade bills: 


325,884 Short periods..... 3} | 3 months 


Total Surpius or Deficit . 
Net Receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds .. 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 


| Treas. bills 2 months 3h 4 months 
4 


* On August 16th tenders t 1 day bills < 9 Os. Od, 
| 3 months 6 months n u enders tor 91 day bills at £9 Oc 


secured 41 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering this week was for £220 million at 91 day bills 


101,245 
— 3,700 
— 21,749) 


95,899 
3.100 
—6,098 
28,600 


— 568 
11,300 
936 


1,190 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


* Official 
Rates 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Market Rates: Spot 


August 21 August 15 August 16 August 17 August 19 August 20 | August 21 


Ways and Means 


Treas: sills 
Treasury Bill Advances 


United States $... 
Canadian $ int 
French Fr 1167-18 
Swiss Pe. oo cscsss 12-15% 
Belgian Fr. 


Total 2-78 
; ~~ Floating 
Public Bank of Debt 


Depts England 


2-783-2-784 

-2. 62 i 2: -62 4 - -2-62% 

; 11-674 11-67}-11- 674.1 

-12-16 12-153-12- 
130-024- 

. 139-0 

10- 644 10-64-10- 644 10-64-10- 
11-673 11-672-11-67% 11-67}-11- 

80-15 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 80-00-8 
1737} 1737-1737} 1737-1737} 1737 
-14-403 14-419-14-418 14-423-14-428 14-444 
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Looking ahead to 


CANADA: 1980 


e Mining and smelting industry output 
to increase 31, times 


e Secondary manufacturing to grow almost 3 times 


MI ROR NARA RR RRR AS 


In studying the future of Canada’s economic growth, the 
Royal Commission chose the year 1980 as a milestone. 
To achieve the growth predicted by that time the 
economy of the country will automatically undergo 
constant changes. And because we already have 

more than 470 branches spread across Canada we 

are in constant touch with those changes, 

year in year out. We will be happy to assist 

any manufacturer planning market expansion 

in Canada with such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites 
e advice on customs problems 


e data on market distribution 


® incorporation procedure 


i.1- TORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WIIJLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


TD! 1's? INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 
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If you are thinking of establishing a business in 
Canada you will find it advantageous to consult 
Imperial Bank of Canada. With branches 
coast to coast, Imperial Bank can readily supply 
you with up-to-the-minute information on 
trends, developments and business opportunities. 
For such information, write Mr. Alec Craigie, 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, or 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 

Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


3 
OE 


aL 
i 
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Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


BANK MELLI 


IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 

RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 586,500,000 

DEPOSITS Rials 20,974,622,935 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 


H. E. EBRAHIM KASHANI. 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout [ran 


New York Representative 
One Wal! Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The’ Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete —_ banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


The eightieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Distillers Company Limited will be held 
in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Friday, September 13, 1957, at 12.30 p.m. 
The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Sir Henry J. Ross, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1957: 


I have to report that since the date of 
the last Annual General Meeting, two new 
Directors have been appointed to the Board 
of the Company, the Right Honourable Lord 
Forteviot, and Mr George F. Ashford. Lord 
Forteviot has had many years’ service with 
the Company and is Chairman of John 
Dewar and Sons Limited. Mr Ashford has 
also had long and varied service with our 
organisation, principally in the Legal and 
Contracts Department. I am sure the ability 
and experience of both these gentlemen will 
bring added strength to the Board. 


I have also to report the retirement from 
executive duties of Mr L. A. Elgood, after 
the Annual General Meeting. Mr Elgood 
was appointed to the Board in 1943, and a 
year later joined the Management Com- 
mittee, of which he was Chairman from 
1947 to 1953. He has rendered outstanding 
service during his years of office, and I 
should like to pay tribute to him for the 
work he has done on behalf of the Company. 
We wish him many happy years of retire- 
ment, 


Mr J. V. Marshall, who has been respon- 
sible for the production of our Scotch 
Whisky for some years now, retired from 
executive duties at March 3lst last; and to 
him also I would express our sincere thanks 
and best wishes. 


Both these gentlemen will remain members 
of the Board and will therefore be available 
in a consultaive capacity for a further period. 


Mr C. F. Merriam, who until recently 
was Chairman of our associated company, 
B.X. Plastics Limited, has informed me that 
he wishes to retire from the Board. On 
behalf of all my colleagues and myself, I 
should like to extend our grateful thanks to 
him for his services over many years, during 
which his wise counsel and help have always 
been freely given. 


ACCOUNTS 


Before dealing wtih the Balance Sheet and 
Trading Results, I should like to make a 
few general observations on the trading of 
the Group. 


During the past year, there have been 
renewed requests from many quarters for a 
detailed breakdown of the profits earned by 
the various Divisions of this Organisation. 
Having again reviewed all the circumstances, 
the opinion of the Board still is that the 
operations of the Group should be taken as 
a whole. As a general indication, however, 


INCREASED PROFITS FROM WHISKY EXPORTS 
CONSOLIDATION IN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 
FAVOURABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED DESPITE HEAVY TAXATION 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS ON POLICY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I would say that approximately 75 per cent 
of our earnings at home and abroad were 
derived from our Scotch Whisky and Gin 
interests, and the balance from our industrial 
activities. In considering these proportions, 
it must be appreciated that the great strength 
of our Company in the Scotch Whisky in- 
dustry has only been built up over many 
years of trading and maintained by the large 
and continued investment in Whisky stocks, 
which today stand at a record level. I would 
further add, as a point of particular signifi- 
cance, that by far the major portion of the 
profits on our potable activities is obtained 
from the export of Scotch Whisky, and the 
increase in our profits this year, to which I 
shall refer later, was obtained mainly from 
this source as the result of an increased 
volume of shipments. 


As is well known, during the postwar 
years, the Company has carried out a policy 
of broadening its interest in the Chemical 
and Plastics fields. The constantly expanding 
and changing character of these industries 
has necessitated substantial investments, 
which to a very large degree have been met 
by ploughing back profits earned on these 
enterprises. As I have said on previous 
occasions, our industrial developments have 
in the main proved successful and profitable, 
with the over-all yield on the capital em- 
ployed. comparing favourably with those of 
the other principal companies operating in 
this field. I hope the illustrated brochure 
recently sent out has given our shareholders 
some indication of the magnitude of our 
operations, and of how our policy has been 
worked out to a carefully planned pro- 
gramme. 


It is the opinion of the Board that the 
consolidation of our investment in the indus- 
trial field is giving a spread of actual and 
potential earning power which makes a 
valuable contribution to our economy, and 
may well serve as a safeguard in the future. 


Turning now to the Accounts, you will 
note that the trading profit for the year, 
after charging depreciation, amounted to 
£21,432,602, compared with £19,584,795 
last year. Our income from trade invest- 
ments was also higher, at £1,259,306 against 
£1,018,441, mainly through receiving a first 
dividend on our investment in Murgatroyd’s 
Salt and Chemical Company Limited. After 
charging interest on loans, the profit before 
taxation was £22,452,798, an increase of 
£2,141,368. 


This year, we have had to bear the full 
weight of the tremendous burden of taxation 
imposed upon British Industry by the 
Finance Act of 1956, and the provision re- 
quired amounts to £12,058,558, compared 
with £10,484,301 last year. This is a some- 
what disheartening feature of a successful 
year’s trading, for although our profit in- 
creased by £2,100,000, we are only £600,000 
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better off, with a net profit of £9,817,587 
against £9,209,869 last year. 


Your Directors have decided to write down 
certain investments in Subsidiary Companies 
and, after various other “below the line” 
adjustments, none of which calls for special 
comment, the amount available for appropria- 
tion is £9,424,572. Of this figure, our Sub- 
sidiaries have retained £3,239,098, and the 
amount available to the Distillers Company 
itself is £6,185,474. In view of the very fav- 
ourable results achieved, and despite the fact 
that the greater part of the higher profit has 
been absorbed by taxation, your Directors 
feel that a moderate increase in dividend is 
justified. They therefore recommend that the 
final dividend on the Ordinary Capital should 
be at the rate of 10 1/Sd. per share of 6s. 8d., 
which, with the interim already paid of 
4 4/Sd. per share, makes ls. 3d. per share 
for the year, or 18} per cent, as compared 
with 17} per cent last year. In this connec- 
tion, it is felt that the interim dividend pre- 
sently paid has become somewhat dispropor- 
tionate to the total dividend for the year, and, 
if no untoward event intervenes, it is intended 
to make the interim dividend for the current 
financial year 6d. per share, 


Out of the remaining balance, your Direc- 
tors have transferred £1,500,000 to General 
Reserve, leaving a balance of £89,977 to be 
added to the amount of unappropriated profits 
brought forward, and making the amount to 
be carried forward £2,364,431. 


As regards the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
you will observe that we have expended some 
£3,300,000 upon additions to land, buildings, 
plant, etc. This covers a very wide field, but 
the main expenditure has been upon the con- 
struction of additional warehouse accommo- 
dation at our Scotch Whisky Distilleries, and 
on the erection of new premises and plant 
by one of our principal Gin Companies, to 
which I referred last year. We also exercised 
our option to purchase the Yeast Factory at 
Dovercourt, Harwich, which for some years 
we had managed for The Standard Yeast 
Company Limited. 


Stocks have again risen by some- £2,400,000 
partly due to augmenting our stocks of Scotch 
Whisky, although increases in the inventories 
of other sections of our business have also 
occurred. There was a slight improvement 
in the liquid position of the Group as at 
March 3lst last, the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities being £83,271,522 
compared with £80,418,637 last year. 


On the Liabilities side, you will notice a 
small increase in issued Ordinary Capital. 
This was due to the conversion of a further 
£131,525 of 5 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock 
1964, and, in this connection, I should men- 
tion that the current financial year provides 
the last opportunity of converting this stock 
into Ordinary Shares. The option expires on 
November 30, 1957. Most of the holders 


of the original £10 million loan have already 
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exercised their right to convert, but there 
remains a balance of £370,050. 


Our long-term indebtedness has been re- 
duced during the year by the repayment of 
£1 million of the £6 million Unsecured Loan 
Stock repayable by instalments up to 1960. 


A substantial proportion of the item “ In- 
terest of Outside Shareholders in Subsidiary 
Companies” consists of Preference Issues 
made by some of our Companies and held 
by the general public. Recently your Board 
decided that it would be much simpler ad- 
ministratively for these issues to be held by 
the Distillers Company itself, and made an 
offer to the holders to exchange them for a 
53 per cent Consolidated Unsecured Loan 
Stock of the Distillers Company. As an- 
nounced in the press, the offer was accepted 
by the requisite majorities in each case. The 
effective date of transfer was April 1, 1957, so 
that the transaction does not affect the 
Accounts under review, but the greater part 
of this item will be eliminated from the 
Accounts next year, 


The only other comment which I think 
need be made on the Balance Sheet position 
is that the Ordinary Shareholders’ funds have 
increased during the year by £5,083,441, as a 
result of the ploughing back of profits earned, 
and they now total £90,231,901. 


It is proposed, in future, to publish our 
results half-yearly. There will, of course, be 
seasonal and other variations which may affect 
the earlier period and the interim figures will 
not be audited, but as much information as 
possible will be given to enable the Interim 
Report to be a useful guide. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


We have had a full and satisfactory distil- 
ling season, with production at a higher level 
than last year. The total stocks of maturing 
Scotch Whisky held by the industry as at 
March 31, 1957, were approximately 199 
million proof gallons, an increase of 18 million 
proof gallons on the figure quoted in my pre- 
vious report, and 54.5 million proof gallons 
in excess of the stocks held in 1939. 


As the stock position of the industry has 
improved, so it has been possible for it to 
expand sales both at home and in export 
markets. During the year under review, the 
industry’s sales in the Home market showed 
an increase of 377,000 proof gallons, at a total 
of 5.8 million proof gallons; exports rose 
from 15.4 million proof gallons to 16.4—an 
increase of 6.8 per cent. Of this quantity, 
more than half was exported to the USA, 
where, in spite of increased supplies, our 
own Companies are still unable to meet in 
full the needs of Distributors for their par- 
ticular brands. 


Since the war there has been a continuous 
increase in the world-wide demand for Scotch 
Whisky, although in certain markets there are 
now indications that supplies are not far from 
meeting the demand. The industry’s stock 
position represents a coverage of approxi- 
mately eight years at the present level of 
sales. This in itself is not an excessive figure, 
but judgment and care will need to be exer- 
cised in planning for the future, to ensure 
that the distilling programme is reasonably 
related to the anticipated future demand for 
Scotch Whisky, and that the stocks which the 
industry are laying down do not prove to be 
more than adequate. 


At the present time, however, the outlook 
is encouraging, and the popularity of our 
brands in all markets is the best testimony to 
the soundness of our policy of fully maintain- 
ing the quality of our products during the 
postwar years. In the event of more com- 
petitive conditions developing, this policy in 
regard to quality should stand us in good 
stead. 
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The increase in our stocks has necessitated 
an extensive programme for the construction 
of additional warehouse accommodation, 
which is now in progress. At the same time, 
the work of reconstruction and modernisation 
of certain of our distilleries and large bottling 
and blending establishments is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

In my statement last year, I referred briefly 
to Home Trade prices, and, in particular, to 
the pressure from the distributive sections of 
the trade for improved margins of profit. The 
Company has pursued a policy of price re- 
straint in response to the Government’s appeal 
to curb inflation ; but these claims, aggravated 
as they are by continual increases in 
costs, have been strongly pressed and 


are now engaging the serious attention of 
your Board. 


So far as general overseas markets are con- 
cerned, I will confine myself to certain of 
those which are of special interest 


In Canada, despite keen competition from 
domestic whiskies, sales of Scotch Whisky are 
making progress. During the year, most 
Provinces reviewed their selling prices, which 
resulted in a narrowing of the differential 
between the price of the Canadian product 
and our own. It is hoped that the remaining 
Provinces will follow suit. 


Our sales to Australia have for some time 
been limited by import restrictions, but these 
have been eased somewhat in recent months. 
Having regard to Australia’s. improving 
economic position, I believe that this impor- 
tant market offers scope for expanding our 
business in the future. 


New Zealand continues to be a growing 
market for our brands, whilst in South Africa 
—another of our important markets—sales 
remain reasonably steady. 


In many other markets we still have to 
contend with Import Licensing restrictions. 
In India, there has been a drastic curtailment 
of imports of Scotch Whisky, whilst the 
Argentine, which in 1939 was the sixth largest 
overseas market, still does not permit normal 
commercial imports, and supplies are confined 
to those sent to Embassies or taken in by 
returning travellers. We are continuing to 
press for some modification of the present 
regulations. 


France has been a traditional importer of 
Scotch Whisky for many years, and in spite 
of its postwar economic difficulties, it has 
until this year allocated a fairly substantial 
sum to be used for this purpose. This sum, 
however, was always modest by comparison 
with that obtained by France from the sale 
of French wines and spirits, which have un- 
restricted entry into the United Kingdom. 
For 1957, the French Government has only 
allowed 20 per cent of the funds allocated 
last year for Scotch Whisky imports. Despite 
strong representations on behalf of the 
industry, so far no redress has been 
secured, and the position remains most 
unsatisfactory 


The American Whiskey Distillers have for 
some years complained of the severe restric- 
tions on the import of their product into the 
United Kingdom. In view of the importance 
of the North American markets to the Scotch 
Whisky industry, and the fact that no restric- 
tions are imposed there on the import of 
Scotch Whisky, the British Government, after 
protracted representations from our industry, 
decided last November to allow the free entry 
of Canadian and American whiskies into this 
country. 

In my statement of last year, I mentioned 
that your Company, together with certain 
leading American and Canadian companies, 
had been cited as a defendant in an action 
for damages in the United States. As already 
announced in the press, a satisfactory settle- 
ment, in which no monetary consideration 
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was involved, has been made out of Court, 
and the action has now been dismissed. 


GIN 


The sales of our Gin Companies have again 
shown a very satisfactory increase, although 
our export trade is becoming more difficult, 
largely due to the fact that many countries 
are now producing locally made gin. The 
operation of high tariff rates imposed by 
many countries is a serious handicap to the 
imported product, and we are carefully con- 
sidering establishing our own manufacture 
in certain of these growing markets, 
where the quality and reputation of our 
brands offer the prospect of successfui 
development. 


Our subsidiary in the USA, Gordon’s Dry 
Gin Company Limited, had a record year in 
sales, and their brand remains the leader in 
that market. 


In South Africa, the Gordon Company at 
Isando continues to make steady progress, 
with sales showing a substantial increase on 
the previous year. 


YEAST 


During the year, our sales of yeast in the 
United Kingdom were reasonably well main- 
tained, in spite of increased competition, par- 
ticularly from foreign imports. 


Continued research has brought about 
further important improvements in the baking 
quality of our yeast, as well as real economies 
in production. During the year, however, a 
very substantial rise occurred in the price of 
molasses, which is our principal raw material. 
This, coupled wtih higher transport charges, 
has since compelled us to increase our selling 
prices. 


The complete re-organisation of our distri- 
bution methods, to which I referred last year, 
is inevitably taking some time, but good pro- 
gress has been made. The new system of 
direct delivery from factories will, when fully 
operational, reduce the high costs inherent in 
a nation-wide delivery service. 


In order to secure still further economies 
in production costs, your Board has decided 
to close the Vauxhall factory at Liverpool, 
and to concentrate the production of yeast at 
our three other factories. This will become 
effective during the current year. 


The Peerless Refining Company (Liver- 
pool) Limited has had to meet more com- 
petitive conditions in fats, edible oils and 
margarine, added to which raw material prices 
rose sharply during the year. The volume 
of sales has however expanded, and earnings 
are satisfactory. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


The products manufactured by the Divi- 
sions and Companies comprising the Indus- 
trial Group show for the most part an 
increase in the volume of sales, and the past 


year has been one of general progress. Al- 
though we have adhered to a policy of price 
restraint and have had to meet higher raw 
material costs, increased efficiencies and turn- 
over have enabled the Group to show further 
improvement in earnings. 

The chemical and plastics industries con- 
tinue to expand vigorously, particularly in 
materials derived from petroleum, and the 
past year has seen the completion of exten- 
sions and the launching of new projects which 
should add significantly to your Company’s 
position in these fields and its future earning 
power. 

General Chemical Division.—Despite 2 
sharp fall in sales to some of the major con- 
suming industries, notably the motor car 
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industry, our overall home sales of synthetic 
organic chemicals and solvents showed a 
emall expansion during the year and exports 
also increased. 


As already indicated, raw material, fuel and 
also labour costs continued their upward 
trend. A major problem was the sudden 
substantial increase in the price of molasses, 
from which an important part af our indus- 
trial alcohol requirements is produced. For- 
tunately, the timely completion of British 
Hydrocarbon Chemical’s’ extensions at 
Grangemouth for the production of synthetic 
industrial alcohol from petroleum enabled the 
Company to cushion the full impact of the 
higher molasses price on our consumers of 
industrial alcohol. 


At Hull, the vinyl acetate plant of our asso- 
ciated Company, Hedon Chemicals Limited, 
was commissioned on time. Market condi- 
tions are competitive, but sales are developing 
satisfactorily. 


Despite the poor summer last year, and the 
consequent contraction of the traditional out- 
lets in the beverage and ice cream trades, 
total sales of carbon dioxide continued to 
expand rapidly, owing to the extended use 
of this material in industrial fields. In view 
of the large programme contemplated for the 
construction of nuclear power stations, it is 
of interest to record that the carbon dioxide 
equipment required at Calder Hall was 
designed and installed by your Company, 
which is one of the main suppliers of this 
product. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited, 
Grangemouth.—As already stated, the major 
ethylene and alcohol plants of British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited were successfully 
commissioned, and doubled the then existing 
capacities. 


The new butadiene plant is also in full 
operation. The entire output is being sold 
for the production of synthetic rubbers and 
similar polymers. In addition, the plant for 
the manufacture of propylene tetramer, the 
main raw material for detergent alkylates, has 
been completed and is now in operation. 


Grange Chemicals Limited, a subsidiary 
manufacturing detergent alkylate required in 
the production of synthetic soaps, has had a 
successful first year, and is now producing 
a very high grade product at well above 
designed output. 


Forth Chemicals Limited, also a subsidiary, 
has completed its major extension for the 
manufacture of monomeric styrene, and is 
operating successfully. This Company is now 
able to supply the present entire domestic 
usage of monomeric styrene and sales are at 
a high level. 


Your Company has sub-licensed to British 
Hydro-carbon Chemicals the exclusive ricits 
which we hold from the Phillips Petroleum 
Company of USA for the production of low 
pressure high density polyethylene by an im- 
proved process, and a plant with an annual 
capacity of 12,000 tons is now under con- 
struction. The fields of application for 
polyethylene are constantly expanding, 
and the special material to be produced 
should be readily absorbed in this growing 
market, 


Biochemical Division—The year under 
review has shown even keener competition in 
what may be termed the basic antibiotics— 
namely Penicillin and Streptomycin. The 
trend towards better prices to which I 
referred last year has not progressed as far 
as expected, and the competitive conditions 
in many markets leave very little margin. 
Continuous research Jeading to improvement 
in yields has helped us to maintain our posi- 
tien, and the extension of our range of 
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products has enabled this Division to show 
reasonably satisfactory profits. I referred 
last year to the successful introduction of a 
new form of Penicillin—Distaquaine V— 
which for the first time made Penicillin 
available in a safe, effective form for 
administration by mouth. This product is 
now well established and is in great demand. 
Licences under our exclusive manufacturing 
rights have been granted to three other lead- 
ing British pharmaceutical houses on suitable 
terms. 


The reorganisation of our selling arrange- 
ments, both at home and abroad, has become 
fully operative during the year, with en- 
couraging results, and the division is now 
represented in over ninety export markets. 


Plastics Division.—Our sales during part of 
the year inevitably reflected the credit squeeze 
and the recession in the motor industry. The 
demand in the latter part of the year, how- 
ever, showed encouraging growth, which still 
continues although there is keen competition 
in certain materials, We are securing in- 
creasing sales of “ Geon” polyvinyl chloride, 
“Styron” polystyrene and the “ Epok/ 
Cellomold” range of synthetic resins and 
moulding powders. The raw materials for 
these products are mainly supplied by 
associated companies within the Distillers 
Group. 

By arrangement with B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, USA, British Geon is 
now constructing a new plant at Barry, South 
Wales, for the manufacture of oil-resistant 
synthetic rubbers and latices, which will be 
marketed under the registered trade mark 
“Hycar.” These materials are at present im- 
ported from the USA, and the growing 
demand for them in this market gives every 
assurance of our being able to dispose of the 
output of the new plant. 


Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Company 
Limited.—This Company had a good year 
and was able to sell its entire output of its 
main products, chlorine and caustic soda, at 
satisfactory prices. On the other hand, salt 
was a difficult market, and sales and realisa- 
tions were somewhat lower, due to intense 
Continental competition. It will be recalled 
that a substantial financial interest in this 
Company was acquired to meet the needs of 
British Geon Limited for chlorine, used in 
the manufacture of polyvinyl chloride, and I 
am glad to say that its total requirements 
are now being met by the Murgatroyd Com- 
pany. 

Magnesium. — Our associated company, 
Magnesium Elektron Limited, had a very 
good year in sales of magnesium and _ its 
alloys. Our subsidiary, F. A. Hughes and 
Company Limited, which has developed 
jointly with Magnesium Elektron Limited 
the new cathodic protection of metals against 
corrosion by the use of magnesium anodes, 
has had an outstandingly successful year in 
the installation of its “ Guardion ” system in 
ships, particularly tankers. The efficacy of 
this anti-corrosion method is ‘receiving 
widespread recognition, and this is reflected 
in the record sales achieved. 


South Africa—National Chemical Pro- 
ducts Limited, our associated company, has 
continued to make good progress, and the 
expansion programme to which I referred 
last year has made a valuable contribution to 
the year’s trading. The over-all results are 
most encouraging, reflecting increased turn- 
over and earnings. 


Australia—The trading results of our 
associated company, CSR Chemicals Pry. 
Limited, showed a further improvement 
during the past year. This is partly due to the 
bounty granted by the Australian Govern- 
ment on the production of cellulose acetate 
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flake, but increased turnover in this material 
and improved efficiencies have made their 
contribution, while the expansion of the 
general chemical and plastics division has 
made notable progress. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


For many years your Company has spent 
large sums on research and development, the 
scale of which is in step with similar organisa- 
tions, both in the United Kingdom and USA. 
This is an essential background to progress 
in the industries in which we operate, and, 
judged on past results, your Directors are 
satisfied that a continuance of this policy is 
essential to enable your Company to main- 
tain its position and take full advantage of 
opportunities for further development. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So far, the current year’s results continue 
to be favourable, although in many markets 
trading conditions tend to become increas- 
ingly competitive. However, world trade 
continues to expand, and, subject to any 
major set-back, I feel confident that the broad 
spread of our operations will stand us in 
good stead and enable your Company to 
continue its progress. 


PERSONNEL 


It is fitting that I should pay tribute to 
all employees for the part they have played 
in achieving what I am sure you will regard 
as very satisfactory results. To the indivi- 
dual managements and all those responsible 
to them, our grateful thanks are due for the 
zeal and enthusiasm they have so willingly 
shown in the service of your Company. 


THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
& TRUST COMPANY 


ANOTHER VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The eighty-fourth annua] general meeting 
of The Globe Telegraph and Trust Com- 
pany Limited was held on August 16th, in 
London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG (the chair- 
man), presided and, in the course of his 
speech said : We have had another very satis- 
factory year if the results are considered in 
the light of the information which I gave last 
year. You will recollect I then told you that 
no less than £65,000 of the increase in the 
income of that year was due to the excep- 
tional receipt of more than a year’s dividends 
in certain cases; the apparent increase of 
only £25,874 in the income can therefore be 
seen to represent an improvement of no less 
than £90,874, or more than 9} per cent. 


The Authorised Capital has increased from 
£5 million to £10 million and the Issued 
Capital from £5 million to £6 million. The 
Share Premium Account is increased 10 
£73,515 as a result of the sale of 46,168 
shares of 5s. on the market. The Capital 
Reserve has this year passed the million mark. 


The General Reserve has once again been 
increased by £100,000 and now amounts to 
£650,000. 


Investments now stand in the books at 
£11,540,396, or £1,323,986 more than a year 
ago. Of this total sum, £9,185,710 is repre- 
semted by Quoted Investments having a 
market value of £18,473,908. ‘The Unquoted 
Investments, which have a book value of 
£2,354,686, include the £1,335,000 represent- 
ing our half interest in the ordinary capital 
of Cables Investment Trust Limited. The 
value of this one investment exceeds {£4 
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million, whilst the value of the remaining in- 
vestments is also in excess of their book 
value. 


The gross income for the year amounts to 
£1,033,016 and earnings before taxation 
amount to £852,743; taxation amounts to 
£382,436 (nearly half our earnings). 


Despite the vicissitudes of the last 12 
months, we have more than maintained the 
strong financial position which we have now 
held for many years past. Our widespread 
portfolio of securities, which provides a satis- 
factory balance between income and apprecia- 
tion possibilities, makes our stock a most 
suitable one for the small investor. 


Any stockholder who purchased £100 
nominal of our Ordinary stock 10 years ago 
for about £235, and exercised the various 
rights to which he subsequently became en- 
titled, will have so increased his holding that 
to-day he would have no less than £230 
Ordinary Stock plus £50 Debenture Stock, 
at a net total cost of £295. These stocks are 
now worth about £590, an increase of £100 
per cent in capital value. His income from 
them has risen from £9 gross per annum to 
£25 gross per annum. 


And now I would like to add my protest 
to those of many others with regard to the 
growing practice by Companies of the issue 
of shares which carry no voting rights, nor 
even, in some cases, the right to attend 
General Meetings. I do not consider it reas- 
onable that those who put up the “ris! 
capital to further a private enterprise should 
be denied all right to intervene in the con- 
trol of that capital in the event of such a 
course being deemed necessary, and, in par- 
ticular, I deprecate the practice of distribut- 
ing reserves by making scrip issues of non- 
voting ordinary shares to holders of voting 
shares. The Report was adopted. 


VENNER LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR A. ROWSE ON THE 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Venner Limited was held on August 14th 
at New Malden, Surrey. 


Mr Arthur A. Rowse, CBE, MIMechE, 
MICE, MIEE (the Chairman) who presided, 
said : 


In the course of my remarks at the meet- 
ing last year I indicated that the results for 
the present year might be less favourable 
than those for 1955. In the event the turnover 
was reduced and the profit fell from £103,367 
to £64,158. We have, however, been able to 
maintain the dividend rate and make an allo- 
cation to reserve out of the taxed profits. 


Even the reduced profits which we show 
could not have been achieved but for a 
continuous and intensive attack on overhead 
expenditure. 

It is beginning to be apparent that the 
situation is changing for the better and our 
output this year will almost certainly show 
an improvement. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANCO di SICILIA 


HEAD OFFICE: PALERMO (ITALY) 


Origin of Foundation | : 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Li 

Reserves... 

Special Reserves .. 

Special Funds Reserved for the 
Development of the Sicilian 
I secicsnncevsiociemmnnnitone seats 

Undivided "profits. 

Deposits and Certificates of De- 
posit 

Bills Payable .... 

Acceptances an 
counted and Letters of Credit 
Outstanding (as per contra)... 

Other Liabilities 2... cesses sais 


810,000,000 
5,654,780,300 
8,207,928,460 


16,410,538,202 
603,168,785 
354,733,422,059 
19,388,250,088 
26,401,276,202 
84,298,377,279 

- 516,507,741 ,375 
91,461,431,315 
59,558,271,527 


Total Liabilities . 
Customers’ Securities held for 
Safekeeping (as per contra)... 
Securities on Deposit with other 

Banks (as per contra)... 
Foreign Exchange and Securities 
for Future Saieny (as = 


ONE ssc cccsenssncssseeseiniceeste 4,363,697,241 


Lit. 671,891,141,458 


The overall balance sheet position is a 
sound one with Capital and Revenue Reserves 
and Surplus exceeding the Issued Ordinary 
Stock and Preference Capital combined. 


OVERSEAS SALES OF PARKING METERS 


You will wish me to say something about 
the future outlook. The introduction of 
Parking Meters into this country has been 
delayed several times by legal difficulties 
associated with the Transport Act. Although 
we have a fully developed and widely 
accepted meter all our sales have so far been 
abroad. Here we have met. with consider- 
able success. Even the difficult Australian 
market has responded. There were several 
thousand Venner meters already in Australia 
when in June we received an order for 4,000 
meters for the City of Melbourne. This is 
probably the largest single order ever placed 
anywhere for parking meters other than New 
York City. Nearly all the parking meters 
in Switzerland are Venner made. South 
Africa is the substantial market absorbing 
many thousands. New Zealand uses them 
too. We have amply demonstrated the de- 
pendability of the product. Its wide accept- 
ance encourages us to expect a substantial 
proportion of the home market when installa- 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Bank............ 
Government Securities. 089 091 289 
Other Securities sass 6, 478 692. 077 
Investments and Participations... 2,297, 706, 614 
Bills Receivable and Treasury 
Notes Discounted... . 108,728,769,826 
Advances on Current Accounts. 155,743,482,426 
Loans against Securities ..........« 31,195,705,540 
Long-term Loans ..ececcccocsscsossesnseeee 73,975,691 803 
Bank Premises and Real Estate... 984,639,516 
Acceptances and Bills Redis- 
counted and Letters of Credit 
Outstanding (as per contra)... 
Furniture, — and Equip- 
ment... ns isdicaencseaiassasiaana 
Other Assets nae 


. Lit. 2 ,425,657,405 


26,401 276,202 


1 71,187,028,676 
Lit. 516,507,741,375 
» — 91,461,431,315 
» $9,558,271,527 


Total Assets. 
Customers’ Securities held for 
Safekeeping (as per contra)...... 
Securities on Deposit with other 
Banks (a5 Per CONTA) ....ceccccesos 
Foreign Exchange and Sec ri- 
ties for Future Delivery (as 


OP ON iiascteiiniscciinisiinsitinn: 4,363,697,241 


Lit. 671,891,141,458 


tions commence. We made a convincing 
display at a recent London Exhibition and 


actually had a line assembly producing 
meters. 


The aircraft work is beginning to move 
again though the current volume is not up 
to our capacity. It is however larger than 
last year and the outlook has improved. 


The time switch business continues highly 


competitive but we maintain a satisfactory 
sales volume. 


The battery business shows an encour- 
aging trend and the sales volume in the 
current year is likely to show a very sub- 
stantial increase. 


The electronics division is making steady 
progress and the Board feel it has a promising 
future. 


Generally it is reasonable to expect a 
rather better year unless international hap- 
penings complicate the overall situation in 
a way which cannot be foreseen. It is com- 
forting to be able to end on a note of 
restrained optimism. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 15 per cent on the Ordinary Stock was 
approved. 











aes easeses: 


Binding ‘Cases for The Econeunint . — 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. 


The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT.E) - 


SiSseaSebcsteseas geet !23: 25:82 cest:tagtc sc .2s52ssec522t sh:gc8!sgathsetaeeettersseseaeeete ie te teteaeeaseiaes 


quarterly Indexes. 
spine. 
is 11/-. 
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The year can be stamped on the 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but 
to EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 


NEWMAN STREET : 
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THE CHAIRMAN AND BOARD OF 
POOKER BROS., McCONNELL & CO., LTD., 
wish to appoint a 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


tc Bookers Sugar Estates Limited, their principal 
sutsidiary Company in British Guiana, which 
epcrates 10 factories and produces more than 
206.000 tons of sugar a year. Over the past 10 
ycars about £5 million has been invested in 
mouvernising these sugar factories. 


jhis is a Board appointment with important 
administrative, executive and technical responsi- 
tities. A high salary (qualifying for pension) 
will be paid in accordance with experience and 
qualifications and with the wide scope of the 
jJechnical Director’s duties. 


The man appointed will be responsible through 
the technical staff in Georgetown and on the 
estates for the maintenance and operation of 
the factories. He will also be responsible with 
and to his Board for the formulation and 


implementation of long term policy for technical 
development. 


Graduate qualifications and sound practical 
experience in a senior managerial position in a 
process. industry comparable with sugar are 
essential, while a thorough knowledge of the 
process Of sugar manufacture would be of con- 
siderable advantage. 


Applications or enquiries, which will be treated 
in strict confidence, should be addressed in 
writing, only to The Chairman, Bookers Sugar 
Co.; ae. 37/41 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C.3. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
MANAGER 


The Steel Company of Wales Ltd. (Steel 
Division) require a Manager for their Operational 
Research _ Department. 

The Company operates the largest modern 
integrated steel plant in Europe, laid out on 
the South Wales sea board in spacious and 
pleasant surroundings with ideal working condi- 
tions A further £50 million expansion pro- 
vramme ‘is in hand. There are good residential 
districts within easy reach of the Works. 

There is wide scope for a man with suitable 
scientific qualifications and experience who is 
capable of maintaining and developing the fullest 
possible use of Operational Research in a large 
and complex organisation. 

Those wishing. to apply should write giving 
full details of age, experience, qualifications and 
present Salary, quoting the reference, ED/207/57/E 
not later than August 26, to: 

Superintendent, Personnel Services, THE 
STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LTD., Abbey 
Werks, PORT TALBOT, Glam. 


TTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for a girl, aged 20/25, 

to hold a responsible, well-paid position in the West 
End office of a national manufacturing company. The 
work is varied and interesting and requires a high degree 
of intelligence and initiative. It would suit a Secretary 
seching a progressive change from shorthand and typing. 
Applcants should have had a good education to at 
least Matriculation level and some commercial experience. 
A five-day week is worked and welfare schemes operated. 
Holiday arrangements will be respected.—Box 760. 





CIVIL ENGINEERING ESTIMATOR 


This is a Senior Position and will be of 
interest to candidates who are capable of head- 
ing an estimating section. 

To carry out the duties of this appointment 
the successful candidate will need experience as 
an agent on major contracts in the heavy civil 
engineering field, including harbour’ works, 
icllowed by some years of estimating. 

Applications will be treated in STRICT CON- 
FIDENCE and should be addressed to: 

CHILF PERSONNEL OFFICER, 

RICHARD COSTAIN LTD.. 

iil WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


A senior appointment mainly concerned with problems 
of taxation is available in the Economic Adviser's De- 
parlment. Applications would be welcomed from taxation 
Spevalists with some training in economics, or from 
tconomists with a grounding in taxation law and practice. 
Counsel of good Standing not yet specialising in taxation 


but qualified to do so may also be considered. Com- 
ae Silary according to qualifications in range of 
O0-£2 004 with superannuation and prospects of 


advancement Apply not later than September 2!, 1957, 
se full particulars of qualifications, to the General 
fcrelary, F.B.1., 21, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


A . 





Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
's shown this is because the alternative is either 
Not available or not recommended. 


Rttistered a8 a Newspaper. 


MARKET RESEARCH STATISTICIAN 


A statistician is required in the Market Research De- 
partment of a nationally known manufacturer of con- 


sumer goods situated in West Middlesex. 
The main duties will involve the provision 


of a 


Statistical service, including sample selection, for various 
types of consumer surveys carried out “h the depart- 


ment. In addition, the person selected wi 


be expected 


to work on a variety of marketing and other problems 
beyond those involving specialist knowledge of statistics. 


Applications are invited from graduates who 


have 


taken statistics as a special subject, and who have had 


some marketing or market research experience. 
preferred age range is 25-35 years. Initial salary w 


The 
ill be 


assessed on the basis of qualifications and experience 


within the range of £1,000 and £1,500. 
Applications, which will be treated in strictest 

fidence, should include details of age, education, ¢ 

ence and present salary. 

_All applications will be answered.—Rox 762. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF SPECIALIST 


con- 
xperi- 


A fast-growing manufacturing company in a 
new industry has a vacancy in the Tariffs and 


Quotas Section of its Market Research Unit. 
The duties will cover a wide range of product 


and markets, and will involve negotiations with 


s 


Government departments and contacts with trade 


associations and other bodies. 
Applicants should have a Ist or 2nd clas 
honours degree, at least two years’ experience o 


Similar work, and should have a keen interest in 


this field. 


Ss 
f 


The company is situated in a pleasant area in 


the west country, yet within convenient reach o 
London, and prospects for the successful appli 
cant in every sense of the word are excellent 
—Box 756. . 





f 


CTUARIAL APPOINTMENTS: The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for up to 5 posts for 
qualified Actuaries (F.1.A. or F.F.A.) in the Government 
Actuary’s Department. Candidates will be eligible, 
according to their qualifications and experience, for posts 


as Qualified Actuarial Assistant (men’s salary 
£1,000—£1,.225), Assistant Actuary (men’s salary 


scale 
scale 


£1,285—£1,530). and Actuary (men’s salary scale £1,635— 
£1,950). Women’s salaries are somewhat lower at 
present. These salaries are subject to increases of the 


order of 5 per cent. with effect from July 1, 
Candidates must be under 35 on August I, 1957. 
For full particulars and application forms appl 


1957. 


y to 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 4749/57. Completed appli- 


cation forms should be returned by September 12, 1957. 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 


requires qualified 
ACCOUNTANT 


A post is vacant in KUWAIT for a Chartered 
Accountant. The right man for the job must be 
under 30, keen for an opportunity abroad. and 
with at least a year’s experience after qualifying. 


Total pay for the post, including basic salary 
and local allowance, will be not less than £2,000 


p.a. clear. Kit allowance and Pension Scheme. 


Applicants should send brief details, quoting 
K.2206, to Box V/83, c/o 191, Gresham House, 


E.C.2. 





have a vacancy shortly for_a marketing man on an 
important group of accounts. The job will be to apply 
market research principles to the clients’ planning prob- 


lems. Familiarity with market research methods 


and 


their practical limitations is therefore essential, although 
the successful applicant need not necessarily have become 
expert in carrying out field surveys in all their practical 


detail. 


The important points are that he should have sufficient 


business acumen to grasp selling problems as they 


crop 


up and enough familiarity with market research to 


recognise where it can contribute to their solution. 


The Agency is of long standing and is highly regarded 


by its competitors.—Box 750. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. offer an 

attractive post to a man aged between 24 
and 28 years. The work covers a wide variety 
of special financial and economic studies and a 
high standard of ability is essential. A good 
university degree in economics or statistics and 
mathematics, or appropriate experience in indus- 
try or public seryice is the qualification required. 
Salary will depend on ability: prospects will be 
excelient for a man who intends to succeed.— 
Please write to Salaried Personnel Department, 
Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagenham. Essex, 
giving details of age, experience and qualifications 
and quoting reference ECF. Envelopes should be 
marked 022. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE 


OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited from graduates for temporary 


appointment as Clerk and Computer for sociological 


investigations in the field of education. Graduates in 
Statistics or non-graduates with appropriate experience 


should write giving particulars of qualifications 


salary required to the Secretary, University of London 


Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail Air Freight 
Australia...... £9 strig. —_ | Hong Kong.. 
Come ccccece — $21.50 WN tcccens 


or £7 14s. || Indonesia ... 


Cotes .....:5 OG £6 5s. Iran and Iraq. 
Ce secoceces £9 — BGP sc ccece 
East Africa.... £7 ISs. £6 Ss. DEN céccece 
Eeypt......... Gs £5 5s. ae 
Europe .....+. £4 15s. _ Lebanon .... 
Wl cciekece £7 15s. £5 5s. Malaya... 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. - New Zealand 


Airmail! 


£7 15s. 
£7 15s. 
£6 10s. 
£6 10s. 
£9 
£6 10s. 
£6 10s. 
£7 15s. 
£9 


Nine 


service. 
Passage, 


Sherry. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL— 


PLANNING ASSISTANTS (RESEARCH), £656-£907, 
required at PRESTON. Candidates should be university 
graduates with good Honours degrees in Economics, 
Statistics or related subjects Commencing salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. 

_ Duties include collation of statistical material and 
investigation of problems connected with population, 
industry 
Applications, giving age, qualifications, present appoint- 
ment and salary, experience, etc., and two referees, to 
County 
Preston, by September 16, 1957. 





EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. 
STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should possess a good Honours 
preferably in Economics with Statistics as a main subject, 
although 
Statistics has been included in the degree course and the 
candidate has a good knowledge of 
and the handling of statistical data. Experience 
of work in a government or commercial statisiical organ- 
isauon or post-graduate research. in economic 
Statistical surveys. Age limit: under 40 

may be pensionable or on contract terms, inclusive 
Scale £912-£1.818. point of entry determined by experi- 
ence. G 
is On contract. Income tax at local rates 
on first 
Liberal home leave on full salary. Government 


when available, at moderate rental.—Application 
and 


Limi 


industry 


Joint Council negotiations. Salary will be according to 
experience and qualifications.—Applicants should apply 


writi 


Limited, 7, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. giving particu- 
lars of qualifications and previous experience. — 


Advertiser, 45 years, British, will be available January 
years as commercial manager reputable firm of 
General Merchants South Africa ; previously similar posi- 
tion London. Extensive knowledge commodities, textiles, 
marketing policies, commerce and industries Southern 
Africa and forcign markets. Adaptable. a good co-ordi- 
nator.—Please write to A. R. Lomas, 907 Protea House, 
West Street, Durban. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 


Wolsey 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. U 
Moderate 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
Second-hand books bought.—I1-12 Clement's Inn 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
choice of comprehensive c@urses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company 
bined Secretarial and Finishing Course Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Polhtical, Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Courses for university geaduates. Day and resi- 
dent students. New Courses September 3 and October 1, 
1957.—Pr 
M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, 


offers a 


MATEUR CONJURERS: brand new = spectacular 


prod 


thin a 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 PARK 8392 


for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. 
many 
subjects 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


and METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
£7 10s. Nigeria ..... £7 15s. £5 5s. 
£6 5s. Pakistan .... £7 15s. _ 

Philippines .. £9 — 


Pidddie 
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! further particulars from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, 


M 


assistant 
market research and economic information 


cation to marketing problems. Candidates should have 
degree 


ARKETING Information department of a leading 
London Advertising Agency requires 


in economics; some knowledge of statistics and 
have had some previous experience in market or economic 
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RITCHIE GALDER’S 


rade routes 


beneath the 


Sea... 


THERE IS A POWERFUL AGENT, obedient, 
rapid, easy, which conforms to every use, and 
reigns supreme on board my vessel. Everything 
is done by means of it. It lights it, warms it, 


and is the soul of my mechanical apparatus... 


“Thus Captain Nemo, in Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, explained the unlimited range of his 
submarine Nautilus. In January 1955, Jules Verne’s 
vision of 1873 was fulfilled. The United States atomic 
submarine, appropriately called Vautilus II, put to sea, 
driven by an inexhaustible source of power. 

Captain Nemo’s Nautilus was not a war-vessel, but 
a submarine yacht. Now submarine oil tankers, bigger 
than any ship afloat, are contemplated. Similarly we 
could have submarine freighters. But why not passenger 
liners as well? Under-water Queen Elizabeths could be far 
larger and could travel far faster and far farther. 

We just need to get used to the idea of submerging. 
Already we climb beyond the clouds and “above the 
weather” in high-speed air-liners. This, we recognise, is 
part of our mastery over the elements—the captain 
chooses his levels and his lanes to avoid the upheavals of 
the lower atmosphere and secure favourable upper winds. 

The same applies to that other element, the ocean. 
Since the first frail craft put out to sea, men have 
endured the heaving and tossing of the waves, the 
battering of the winds and the torments of the storms. 
Even the greatest liners fare badly when Atlantic rollers 
are 60 feet high. 

Designers of the surface ships have to contend with 
many factors—the resistance of water, the erratic wave- 
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formations and the drag of the winds on the super- 
structure. They can streamline submarines to shear the 
water. They have to allow for depth-pressures on the hull 
but-they can ignore the waves, since with the reserves of 
power of an atomic-engine, the vessels need never surface 
except in sheltered waters. Winds can be discounted. 

Already submarines of 100,000 tons are regarded as a 
practical proposition but the bigger, the more economic, 
in terms of atomic power. Even in such dimensions they 
could command speeds higher than the fastest fish (the 
swordfish is reputed to travel at 57 miles an hour) and 
could circumnavigate the world on a pittance of nuclear 
fuel. Like the air-pilots, the captains could choose the 
currents and lanes to best advantage. With atomic- 
powered searchlights, passengers would have revealed to 
them a world inhabited by strange creatures. Tourists 
could sail up the oceanic canyons, like pleasure cruises 
up Norwegian fjords. They would voyage between the 
peaks of the submarine mountain ranges. 


As Jules Verne wrote, over 80 years ago: It s 
marvellous! You were right, Captain Nemo, to make use of ths 
agent which takes the place of wind, water and steam. 

But he did not know the real nature of that agent— 
nuclear power.” [R.C.] 


* * * 
MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 
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Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 





